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New Books Received 


Has THE Nortu Pore Been Discoverep, by 
ly F. Hall. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
2.50. 

This book is an examination of the published 
narratives of the discovery of the pole by Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook and Civil Engineer Robert 
E. Peary, U. S. N., with a review of the ac- 


tion of the United States Government. It is 
illustrated with maps, charts, diagrams and 
tables. Mr. Hall makes out a very good case 


for the validity of the claims of Dr. Cook. 
Interesting appendices are contributed by Mr. 
W. J. Armbruster, of St. Louis, who, it will 
be remembered, wrote for Reedy’s Mirror a 
series of trenchant articles in defense of Dr. 
Cook, shortly after the explorer’s return to 
civilization. This is not the last, but it is a 
very powerful word in this great pole con- 
troversy. 








IMPRESSIONS 


of 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 





Lawrence F. Abbott 
(Editor of “‘The Outlook’) 


HE author had better 

opportunities than any 
other persons to study “T. R.” 
at close range. Hereare eight 
features to be found in no 
other Roosevelt ‘“‘biography.”’ 

1. The truth about Roose- 
velt’s supposed admiration 
for the Kaiser. 

2. The only complete story 
of the dramatic tour through 
Egypt, Europe and Great 
Britain after the African 
hunt. The author acted as 
Roosevelt’s volunteer secre- 
tary. 

3. Why Roosevelt accused 
Tolstoi of immorality. 

4. Why Roosevelt broke 
with Taft in 1912—the inside 
facts. 

5. How the Guildhall “‘Gov- 
ern or Go!”’ speech in 1910 
helped to prepare Great 
Britian for the World War. 

6. How the Paris speeches 
at the Sorbonne strengthened 
France for the War. 

7. A facsimile reproduction 
from a letter descriptive o 
the famous Pigskin Library. 

8. Extracts from letters 
Col. Roosevelt wrote to the 
author from the African 
wilderness. 

A great book about a great man. 

Net $3.00. For Sale at the 


ARCADE BOOKSHOP 


8th and Olive Sts. 
Books of All Publishers. Conducted by the 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE BOOKSHOP CO, 
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JONATHAN TRUMBULL, GOVERNOR OF CONNEC- 
TicuT 1769-1784, by his great-great-grandson, 
Jonathan Trumbull. Boston: Little Brown & 
Company. $4.00. 

The subject of this biography was the Revo- 
lutionary War Governor of Connecticut. After 
the war he was a leader in the development 
and construction of that state. Here 1s his 
story simply told and with marked impartiality 
by a descendant who has good reason to be 
proud of his ancestor. 


Tue Po.iceEMAN AND THE Pusiic by Arthur 
Woods. New Haven, Ct.: Yale University 
Press, $1.35. : 

Lectures delivered at Yale in April of 1918 
by a former police commissioner of New York 
City. Colonel Woods advocates better salary 
for policemen and stipulates that the public 
must be better informed of the policeman’s 
duties and powers, co-operating with him and 
rewarding such as discharge their work most 
commendably. Valuable information and good 


reading. 


Four AMeEkiIcANS by Henry A. Beers. New 
Haven, Ct.: Yale University Press. 
Delightful essays on Hawthorne, Emerson, 


Whitman, and Roosevelt as a writer. 


MounTAIn Patus by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co., $1.75. 

A book of essays—the first in three years—~ 
on occult subjects, fighting and heroism. Here 
Maeterlinck voices clearly what all his works 
have indicated—a belief in the life beyond the 


grave and communication with the living. The. 


essay subjects include the power of the dead, 
messages from beyond the grave, evil speaking, 
the riddle of progress, etc. In brief, he holds 
that the living are benefited by the heroism 
of the dead, and those nations which have lost 
the greater number of young lives in the re- 
cent war are those which have actually profited 


most. 


Lire ImMovaBLE by Kostes Palamas, trans- 
lated by Aristides E. Phoutrides. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, $2. . 

Palamas, a Greek poet of today, is hailed 
by the French and other European critics as a 
new world-poet. This is the first volume of 
his work to be translated into English. The 
translator is a young Greek poet now living in 
America. Appreciative biographical introduc- 
tion and notes by the translator. 


PorTrRAIts OF AMERICAN Women by Gamaliel 


Bradford. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 
Abigail Adams, Sarah Alden Ripley, Mary 


Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Iouisa May Alcott, Frances Willard 
and Emily Dickenson are the eight American 
women of whom the skilful biographer writes 
in this latest volume. He judges each by the 
standards of her own time and writes sympa- 
thetically of her work and achievements. In 
addition to these excellent pen portraits are 
reproductions of paintings. Notes and index. 


A Cry Ovt or THE Dark by Henry Bailey 
Stevens. Boston: Four Seas Co., $1.25. 
Three one-act plays: “The Meddler,” ‘‘Bolo 
and Babette” and **The Madhouse,” written to 
show the iniquities, the folly, the evil of war. 


Tue Briock or Time, by William Henry 
Warner. New York: Scott & Seltzer. $1.75. 

A romantic story in which a prince of the 
house of Rameses is transmigrated by a magic 
potion from the Egypt of the Pharaohs into 
the Europe of today. In the blending of con- 
trasts between ancient and modern there is 
developed a love story of lively interest. 


Sturr O’ Dreams AND OTHER Pays by Rex 
Hunter. Chicago: S. Denison Co., 75c. 

Four very short tense interesting one-act 
plays for from two to six characters. 


A WHISPER OF Fire by Agnes Ryan. Bos 


ton: Four Seas, $1.25. 
Short poems of nature and the human 
heart by a young poet whose work has _ been 


favorably reviewed by Mr. Reedy. These 
poems form a_ sort of sequence through 
“Wood,” ‘Kindling,” ‘Smoke,’ ‘Flame,’ 
“Coals” to “Ashes.” 


MIRROR 


Tue CossLeER IN WiLLow STREET by George 
O'Neil. New York: 3oni & Liveright, $1.25. 

A collection of poems by a young St. Louis 
poet whose work is familiar to readers of the 
Mrrror through selections printed in its col- 
umns. They are highly praised for their imag- 
inative beauty by John Livingston Lowes, 
whose “Convention and Revolt in Poetry” has 
established him as a critic of verse. Miss Zoe 
Akins contributes a glowing introduction. 


TALES 
Co., 


TRUE PHILOSOPHER AND OTHER 
Boston: Four Seas 


THE 
by Peggy 
$1.25. 

These are nine modern fairy tales which will 
appeal to the children for their story and to 
adults for their modernity and wit. The cats 
range in station from the philosopher’s cat to 
the tailor’s kitten including several belonging 
to princesses. Illustrations in the very ad- 
vanced art manner. 


Bacon. 


Rim 0’ THE Wortp by B. M. Bower. Bos- 


ton: Little-Brown & Co., $1.60. 
The story of a western feud in which there 
is much gun play. The setting is the wild 


west of Tdaho. Frontispiece by Anton Fischer. 


THE Practica Book oF INTERIOR DEcorRA- 
tion, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, Abbott 
McClure and Edward Stratton Holloway. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.. $7.50. 

This volume bears out the claim upon the 
outer box that it is the only comprehensive 
book on this subject for all interested in the 
improvement of their homes, for decorators, 
for libraries, for teachers, for manufacturers, 
dealers and salesmen in funiture and furnish- 
ing. There are four hundred and sixty pageg 
of text, three hundred illustrations of interiors 
and furniture, including seven plates in col- 
ors. 


Scerticisms, by Conrad Aiken. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

A volume of criticism very much out of the 
ordinary. Mr. Aiken is a poet as well as a 
critic, and moreover he is especially versed in 
the arcana of psycho-analysis. He dodges none 
of the honest critic’s responsibilities. He says 
what he means and in this volume there is 
no palavering or _ soft-soaping. There are 
thirty essays dealing with writers, mostly 
poets, English, French. and American. Mr. 
Aiken has a style all his own in which are 
mixed acid and honey. 


More TRANSLATIONS FroM THE CHINESE, b 
Arthur Waley. New York: Alfred. A. Knopf. 

This volume is a successor to “A Hundred 
and Seventy Chinese Poems,” issued by Mr. 
Waley last year. The first collection of verse 
was most appreciatively received by all per- 
sons knowing anything about either Chinese 


or poetry. There are sixty-eight pieces in 
this volume, fifty-five of which have never 
before been translated into English. Mr. 


Waley’s work in this field is approved most 
cordially by no less a person than Amy Towell, 
herself an expert in the Chinese forms of 
versification. 


Green Lapies, by W. Douglas Newton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

A romance done somewhat in the “precious” 
manner of the late Henry Harland. ‘Green 
Ladies” is the name of a beautiful" estate in 
Hampshire and the novel turns upon a fascin- 
ating young woman who owns the estate. The 
story, interesting in itself, is made more in- 
teresting by the delicious quality of its style. 


Brown SowpieER OF Fortune, by Hill 


JOHN 
Wilson. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 


Peebles 
pany. 
This 
critique. 
shipper 


not so much a biography as a 
The author is not an infatuated wor- 
of John Brown. Indeed he may be 
said to be an iconoclast, although he denies 
the soft impeachment in his preface. He 
finds nothing in John Brown’s career to jus- 
tify the public estimate of it. He can find 
little in the record of Brown’s life which en- 
titles him to creditable distinction. The book 
will start controversy and will especially en- 
rage those who owe their conception of Brown 
to the biographies of Sanborn and Oswald 
Garrison Villard. 


is 





he Cobbler in Willow Street 


AND OTHER POEMS 


2 GEORGE O'NEIL 


A volume of verse of magic 
beauty Zone Akins says that 
George O'Nell, with the in- 


“For their imaginative 
beauty I’ve heard nothing 
like these poems for a long, 


6piration and clear-sighted- ol 4} long time. Such Sureness 
ness of youth,—he {ts only z' FA and delicacy of perception of 
Swenty-one—brings back to @ ey beautiful things is rare 
today's turbulent world the #4 % enough to make @ dav red. 
loveliness, the dreams and CAguit® lettered when one finds it."’ 


colors that are the saving 
reality of this sometimes too 
realistic age. 














—Prof. John L. Lowes, 
author of “Convention and 
Revalt in Poetry.” 








MounTAIN Boop, by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
New York: Alfred A. Kumpf. 
A second, revised edition of an earlier nove] 
by this author who is just arrived at super- 
eminent distinction for both characterization 
and style among American novelists. 


MEMORIES OF A Musical CAREER, by Clara 
Kathleen Rogers (Clara Doria). Bostcu: Lit. 
tle Brown & Company. $4.00. 

This is a book telling the life of a singer 
well known here and abroad. She met every- 
body in her time worth knowing. She first 
came to America as a member of the Parepa. 
Rosa Opera Company. The people she met 
she describes with a vivid pen. The book js 
full of good musical criticism and of humor. 
ous character-delineations and anecdotes. It 
culminates in her marriage to Mr. Rogers jn 
April, 1878. A valuable addition to the litera. 
ture of the operatic stage. 


THe Last Four Montus: How THE War 
Was Won, by Major General Sir F. Maurice 
Boston: Little Brown & Co., $2.50. 5 

The author was formerly Director of Mili- 
tary Operations on the British General Staff, 
It will be remembered that he got into trouble 
with the staff aforesaid for comments upon 
the conduct ef the war in 1917. He writes 
from knowledge of the art and science and 
from his access to sources of information de- 
nied to other writers. The book turns upon 
the unification of command which was the be- 
ginning of the end of the war. 


ARGUMENTS AND SPEECHES OF WILLIAM 
MAxwWEL Evakts, edited with an_ introduc- 
tion by his son, Sherman Evarts. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 3 vols., $15. 

The title of this volume is fully explana- 
tory. Mr. Sherman Evarts makes his intro- 
duction very brief. The subject was one of 
the half dozen great American lawyers, 
famous not alone for legal ability but for 
eloquence and wit. He is remembered for his 
participation in the famous Lemmon case in- 
volving the whole question of slavery. Here 
is printed his argument in defense of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson before the Senate of 
the United States sitting as a court in the 
famous impeachment proceedings. Here also 
is the summing up to the jury for the de- 
fendant in the case of Theodore Tilton against 
Henry Ward Beecher. There is a full presen- 
tation of Mr. Evart’s arguments before the 
Electoral Commission, February, 1877, on be- 
half of the Republican party on the counting 
of the Electoral votes of Florida, Louisiana 
and Oregon in the Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876. Another interesting chapter is the ad- 
dress advocating the nomination of Daniel 
Webster for the presidency, in New York, 
March 5, 1852. There are many lighter ‘“‘oc- 
casional’’ speeches. The volumes are a com- 
plete record of the forensic events in the life 
of Mr. Evarts. He was born February 6, 
1818, and died in New York City, February 
28, 1901. This collection is a valuable addi- 
tion to American history and biography. 
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velous Martian Series. 
ohn Carter as a fight- 
ing man is the peer of 
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Mars rival the Jungle 
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The Forty-Eighters’ Dynamite 


By William Marion Reedy 


OR forty-eight hours at least, the con- 
ference called by the Committee of 
Forty-eight to be held in this city last 

week held palpitant public attention. That 
was while it was being determined whether 
the conference would be permitted to con- 
fer. Some one had told the Statler hotel 
management that if the meeting was held it 
would be broken up as a seditious, disloyal, 
Bolshevist assemblage. The management, 
frightened, told the committee the hall could 
not be used, but the hotel would pay for an- 
other hall if the committee could find one. 
No hall was to be had. One theater refused 
to consider housing the conference. Other 
halls were said to be unavailable because they 
could not be heated, the coal restrictions being 
on. It looked as if the conference was to be 
strangled. 

Several days before the date set for the 
conference, resolutions were passed by a post 
of the American Legion at Kansas City, de- 
nouncing the meeting at St. Louis of certain 
disloyal organizations and calling upon the 
St. Louis authorities to prohibit it. The Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight was not named but was 
associated with the meeting of other organ- 
izations here at that time. It developed that 
four or five persons had told the Statler man- 
agement that if the conference assembled in 
the Statler ball room it would be broken up. 
These warners were supposed to be Ameri- 
can legionaries. The Forty-eighters, or some 
of them, thought they saw in this the heavy 
hand of the espionage crew of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and back of that the finer 
hand of Big Business operating through the 
old parties. The committee and the con- 
ferees were being persecuted for their opin- 
ions. All the St. Louis papers condemned 
the persecution in the strongest language. The 
committee employed a lawyer to enforce the 
fulfilment of its contract with the hotel man- 
agement. The lawyer secured a mandamus 
in the circuit court, the hotel management 
caved in, the head office of the Statler chain 
of hotels apologized to the committee and the 
conference was called to order on time. There 
was no more issue of free speech, no more 
talk of persecution; the American Legion re- 
pudiated all intention to interfere with the 
meeting. The committee said it won its right 
to hold the meeting in the hotel not because 
the principle of free speech and free assem- 
blage was recognized, but because the mem- 
bers wore white collars and there were many 
of these men who could write their checks 
for large sums as bond in the mandatory 
proceedings. The sensation of threatened 
raid and riot petered out, and all things that 
happened afterwards were tame as compared 
with what had been threatened but didn’t 
happen. The conference started with a 
climax and after that the public interest 
waned. ‘There was. nothing obviously 
climacteric in the ideas broached or the pro- 
gram formulated; not immediately, but— 
later ! 

The meeting was a model convention. The 
committee had no steam roller. Its officials 
had not fixed things for the delegates to 


ratify. The leaders in the movement, men 
like J. A. H. Hopkins, Allen McCurdy, Mr. 
Pinchot, George L. Record of New Jersey 
were in no sense bosses. They had no ma- 
chine. They had summarized the answers to 
a questionnaire sent out some months before 
and set forth the issues covered in those an- 
swers as the political and economic matter 
to be deliberated by the conference. The 
material was published in a daily paper called 
Facts issued by the committee. There was 
nothing in the program about the peace treaty 
or the League of Nations. Militarism or com- 
pulsory universal military training and con- 
scription were touched upon lightly. Public 
ownership had rather more emphasis and 
the ‘single tax theory and policy were in evi- 
dence as being much favored in the answers 
to the questionnaire. But most strongly in- 
dicated of all subjects as being in the minds 
of the delegates was the question of freedom 
of speech and press and assemblage. The 
preliminary addresses in the conference were 
not rabid in any instance. Some of them 
were radical. But nothing was said that any 
of the newspapers could use as a screaming 
headline. There was no sedition or treason 
or Bolshevism that could be played up into 
sensationalism. It was an orderly, well-man- 
nered gathering. If there were any of the 
“lunatic fringe” on hand they carefully re- 
strained themselves. No one said anything 
ferocious or foolish enough to justify the 
hints and rumors that something would be 
said or done that would justify direct action 
by American legionaries or others. 

When it came to organizing, appointing 
committees and so forth, everybody had a fair 
show. The committees were not packed for 
anything. There was no strong element 
ignored. The committee on platform had a 
long session. ‘The outcome thereof showed 
nothing more remarkable than that the single 
taxers had proved very strong and got their 
pet idea powerfully indorsed in one of the 
three planks of the postage-stamp platform, 
though only to the extent of favoring the 
taxation of land held out of use for specula- 
tion. This was a surprise because most of 
the men conspicuous on the Committee of 
Forty-eight were not single taxers. After the 
land plank came a sweeping declaration for 
public ownership of the railroads, the basic 
industries founded on control of national re- 
sources, the great abattoirs, and so forth. The 
third plank was a ringing declaration favor- 
ing the restoration to the people of those civil 
liberties that had been suspended or over- 
ridden in the course of the prosecution of 
the war. This included, of course, a condem- 
nation of government by injunction in labor 
disputes. 

As the platform was announced the quid 
nunces of the press and the general public 
seemed to have nothing to say more than “Is 
that all?” ‘There was nothing wild-eyed or 
red-ragged in those planks, nothing smack- 
ing of the soviet, no hint of revolution. The 
government was not in danger. It was not 
even denounced as the opposition platform 
usually denounces or indicts an administra- 
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tion. The long argument in elaboration and 
exemplification of the platform was in the 
nature of an economic treatise showing how 
the control of industry by the trusts and com- 
binations was responsible for the high cost of 
living and for the political subjugation of the 
people. The argument simmered down was 
to the effect that a people could not be po- 
litically free while economically unfree. Po- 
litical freedom could only be made effective 
by establishing economic freedom. Here 
again the single taxers were found to have 
got in their work, for the argument practically 
culminated in the demonstration that eco- 
nomic freedom was rooted in freedom of the 
land and its natural resources. 

The platform and the argument were 
adopted without much; acrimonious discus- 
sion. A condemnation of compulsory uni- 
versal service was tabled. <A_ resolution 
against conscription, unless in case of inva- 
sion of the country, was adopted after quite 
a lively interchange of views. The leaders of 
the gathering were not in favor of it, but they 
gave everybody a fair show in the discussion 
and the “outsiders”, so-called, had a triumph. 

This is a very matter-of-fact and much 
condensed story of the Forty-eighters’ doings. 
The result was not exciting. Apparently, the 
dynamite in the platform has not yet been 
discovered. It’s there, and it’s in the land 
plank. That will “blow the, works” of privi- 
lege. It will smash private monopoly. It 
will free labor and increase production. It 
is reinforced by a section declaring against 
monopoly of patents. ‘This program strikes 
at all privilege in striking at the root privi- 
lege of all monopoly—land monopoly. It tends 
so far as it goes, for it does not go to the 
ultimate of single tax, to restore the earth to 
all the people who are willing to use it. So 
far as it frees the land, it tends to free the 
people who live and must work upon it, from 
paying tribute to those who hold it by any 
other title or for any other purpose than use. 
This land plank is the most radical program 
yet seriously and effectively placed before the 
public as a national issue. Put into effect, it 
would do away with the trust problem and 
would smash every interest concerned for the 
perpetuation of militarism. It will overthrow 
all forms of political and economic overlord- 
ship. From the viewpoint of “our masters”, 
the land plank is economic and political revo- 
lution, under forms of law. It is simply the 
use of the power of taxation, or rather of un- 
taxation to destroy the evil of economic ex- 
ploitation of the people. It untaxes those 
who give and taxes those who yet without 
earning. 

Compared with the land plank the public 
ownership plank is mild. Get the single tax 
idea to working and there will be public 
ownership of the country’s resources. The 
public ownership plank is, strictly speaking, 
in violent conflict with the single tax idea. 
Public ownership, except of public utilities, 
is socialism. The single tax theory is_ rigor- 
ously individualistic. In the last analysis the 
single tax is spiritual rather than materialistic, 
vital rather than mechanistic. It goes deeper. 
It is more revolutionary in its effect and it 
calls for no elaborate organization for its ef- 
fectuation. It would untax production and 
shift the burden upon privilege. The single 
taxers who got in their work on the framing 
of the platform probably concluded that they 
would accept some socialism rather than try 
to save their principles from such ‘“‘contamina- 
tion.” The Socialists probably felt that they 
could stand a little single tax so long as their 
method of redressing political, economic and 
social ills, which looks easier, even if it isn’t, 
was given a rather sweeping indorsement. Of 
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course, I am writing as a single taxer who 
realizes the philosophical inconsistency of the 
public ownership plank with the land plank. 
Doubtless there are socialists who look at the 
matter reversed, 

Thus far the effect of the platform upon 
the country is not discernible. The com- 
ments of the press and of the old party lead- 
ers have not yet gone beyond belittling sneers 
at the Forty-eighters’ fulmination. But the 
roar will come later on. The old-liners will 
soon be bellowing “Bolshevism!” They will 
see the Forty-eighters as followers of Lenine 
and Trotzky. That will be worse than say- 
ing the anti-conscription-in-peace plank is un- 
patriotic. The cry will be “Communization” 
and “Confiscation.” The farmer will be told 
he is to be robbed of his land, though he won’t 
be. ‘The land plank is designed to hit the 
fellows who farm the farmers. It hits land 
values held out of use, rather than land as 
land. ‘There is a difference. The difference 
is—the value. At first the government own- 
ership will be the object of attack but later 
the land plank will be marked as the supreme 
abomination—which it is, to the exploiters, 
large and small. The Forty-eighters will have 
to bring all their strength to bear to support 
the land proposal. For it is the one root pro- 
posal of reform and reconstruction that has 
been made since the attack was first launched 
upon chattel slavery. All the rest is mere 
political dalliance; the land plank “means 
business.” It means the restoration of all 
liberties, economic and civic. 





Having put forth their platform with its 
powerful argument, the Forty-e1ghters ap- 
pointed a committee to enlist the support of 
all the reform organizations of the country, 
If this committee gets the right response to 
its call to arms, it will arrange for the call- 
ing of a national convention and the nom- 
ination of a presidential ticket some time in 
July, 1920. The Forty-eighters are not yet 
discussing candidatorial possibilities. The 
lining up of the people for the program is 
the thing just now. The program is more 
drastic than it appears to superficial ob- 
servers. It is one of reconstruction, of the 
re-Americanization of America. It proposes 
the restoration of opportunity to all. It 
would give back the soil, the resources, the 
government to the people. 


The Forty-eighters have projected into 
politics an issue that will not down. They 
have done something that will make the 
heathen rage. They have struck at invisible 
government where it lives. They have 
brought democracy down to bed-rock prin- 
ciples. They have lighted such a fire of eco- 
nomic justice as shall never go out. Beside 
the bringing to the front of the land prob- 
lem and its only solution, all other proposed 
reforms are evasious of the demand of the 
people for freedom. The rest is “leather and 
prunella.” Here is a standard to which the 
wise and honest well-wishers to their coun- 
try and their fellows can repair: “the event 
is in the hands of God.” 


Give the President a League 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE Senate majority has been hearing 
T from the people on the subject of the 
peace treaty and the League of Na- 
tions. What the majority hears is to the 
effect that the people want the treaty and a 
league, ratified. Mr. Lodge is willing to re- 
consider the action by which the peace 
treaty was rejected, but he wants the Presi- 
dent to make the overtures for compromise. 
The President, says, like Gary, “there is 
nothing to arbitrate.”” He will make no con- 
cessions. Let the blame for defeat of the 
treaty rest on the Senate majority, says he. 
That’s Wilsonian Calvinistic Jesuitry, for 
Democrats as well as Republicans opposed 
the treaty; Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats supported it. The President seems to 
want to carry the treaty and League issue 
over into the coming presidential campaign. 
That isn’t what the people want. They 
think the peace should not be made the foot- 
ball of partisan politics. Senator Lodge 
takes a position similar to the President’s, 
but from the Republican angle. And, there- 
fore, he is at odds with popular opinion. 
The people want the peace concluded now. 
With this government holding off from 
ratification it is doing two evil things. It is 
stultifying our own participation in the war. 
It deliberately obstructs the bringing to 
pass of the things for which we went into 
the war. We fought for the establishment 
of permanent peace by an inclusive under- 
standing between nations to keep the peace, 
and now it stands aloof and leaves the pro- 
posed league as nothing more than an alli- 
ance between victors for the division of 
spoils and the continued subjection of Ger- 
many. This government, out of the League, 
is false to its duty as a great nation. Our 
task was not completed when Germany was 


defeated : it goes on into the restoration and 
reconstruction of Europe. It is especially 
our duty to interpose as the one disinter- 
ested power between not alone the entente 
powers and the German state and people, 
but between the Allies themselves in the 
inevitable conflict between their national im- 
perial interests and ambitions. We cannot in 
honor or in morals leave Europe to strew in 
its own juice. If we could, why did we enter 
into the war at all? In the higher self interest 
of this nation we must participate in the sta- 
bilization of Europe, lest her bankruptcy de- 
stroy our own solvency. We Cannot help in 
that work by keeping out of the society of na- 
tions. Deserting our associates in the war, 
when it comes to the establishment of peace, 
we turn our friends into enemies, for they can- 
not be blamed for attributing to us the motive 
of desire to profit from their misfortunes. 
We cannot do business with an insolvent 
Europe. We must do business other than with 
ourselves or we cannot prosper. Every consid- 
eration of both altruism and self-interest is an 
argument for our staying in and with the 
League and doing our best to give full ef- 
fect to the proclaimed purposes of the 
League. It is absurd to say, without trying 
it, that the League will not work. Let us 
try it and then if it will not work, we can 
withdraw. ‘This is the line of reasoning of 
the common man. To the world at large we 
seem to be acting childishly in withholding 
our co-operation solely because two sets of 
politicians in our national legislature cannot 
agree twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Our associates in the war appear to have 
agreed that they can accept.the reservations 
added to the treaty, for the most part. If 
they can accept them why cannot President 
Wilson? The reservations, broadly speaking, 
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do no more than conform our participation in 
the League to the terms of our constitution 

They tend to make it a people’s participatio: 

rather than a president’s. ‘This does no 

apply, of course, to Shantung, but if we can- 
not accept the Shantung section of the treaty, 
while the others powers do accept it, there is 
only one thing we can do to set it right to 
our thinking, and that is to fight Japan. But 
it’s peace we are wanting and not more war, 
In strictest accuracy the reservations, save as 
to Shantung, do not change the treaty or 
League. They define and declare nothing 
but the constitutional limitations upon our 
government. ‘They say that congress, or the 
representatives of the people, shall have the 
determination of our course in the decisions of 
the League at a crisis. This is democratic. 
President Wilson’s opposition thereto is auto- 
cratic. Most of the reservations can be ac- 
cepted by the other powers without their per- 
ceiving any change except that when this 
country shall be called upon to do things in 
and with the League the action shall be taken 
through representatives of the people and not 
by the President—not Mr. Wilson, but any 
President—or his appointees to the League 
council and assembly, without confirmation by 
the Senate. Mr. Wilson has written, in an 
early book of his, that our President is noth- 
ing more or less than a constitutional king. 
As President, Mr. Wilson shows a disposition 
to be more kinglike than constitutional. Defi- 
nitely he stands out against the Americaniza- 
tion, the democratization of the terms upon 
which we shall enter the League. 

Mr. Wilson is no more stubborn than Mr. 
Lodge, though it less becomes him in his high 
position. The Senate majority represents the 
American mind of a date later than that at 
which Mr. Wilson was chosen to represent it. 
The Senate majority has come with a later 
mandate. It is therefore, more freshly, if 
not more wholly, representative of the Ameri- 
can people. And it is to be noted that the 
rising popular demand for action upon the 
peace treaty is not for Mr. Wilson’s League 
but for a League, for some kind of league. 
Mr. Wilson will have his or none. His old 
passion for “accommodation” has evaporated. 
Mr. Lodge says the President should bring 
up the treaty again, withdrawing the treaty 
from the senate and resubmitting it with an 
understanding as to action upon the treaty, and 
to make on reservations. ‘The President says 
he has no concessions to make. 

Well, the treaty is still in the possession of 
the Senate. Let the President save his face— 
that “face that launched a thousand ships.” 
Let the factions in the Senate come to an 
understanding as to action upon the treaty and 
then act. Let the Senate ratify the treaty 
with reservations and put it up to the Presi- 
dent for signature or disapproval. Then the 
public can judge in how far for the President 
is unalterably committed to having his own 
way in disregard of the action upon a great 
instrument by the co-ordinate representatives 
of the American people. 

The people want a League. With all due 
respect to our chief magistrate there is no 
proof at all that a majority of the people 
want his league and no other jammed down 
their throats. The treaty with reservations is 
Americanized, constitutionalized, _democra- 
tized. The League, as the President wants it, 
is Wilsonized almost to the exclusion of con- 
stitutionalism and democracy. The Senate ap- 
parently wants to get together and ratify the 
treaty and a League. It should do so and 
place such a people’s league before the Presi- 
dent. The Senate will then have done its 
duty. Let the President do his duty—as dis- 
tinct from his imperious will. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Broken Government Faith 
YY “constitutio prohibition is declared 


constitutional, as most people thought 

it would be. Indeed for about a 
week, during which the lid was lifted by 
Federal injunction hereabouts, most people 
thought it would be a social catastrophe 
to take the ban off liquor and let loose upon 
the community for a couple of months an 
unpleasant carnival of rotten drunks. There 
were so many drunks and such nauseous 
ones in evidence in places whence they had 
been banished that many _personal-liberta- 
rians were beginning to get madder about 
foisting liquor back upon the people than 
they ever had been over its being taken 
away. Of course this was purely a matter 
of taste and comfort and it did not affect 
the principle at issue. The war-ban is up- 
held. And as law-abiding persons we sub- 
mit. The law is the law. But is the law 
just. Is it fair, after the liquor men were 
told they were to have a year in which to 
dispose of their stocks before constitutional 
prohibition went into effect, to slap war- 
time prohibition upon them that prevents 
the sale of their stock up to the very day 
the constitutional provision for prohibition 
becomes effective? The answer is, No. The 
government should keep its word to any 
and to all of its citizens—even liquor deal- 
ers and manufacturers. The government 
should set and maintain a standard of honor 
as of money, weights and measures. If it 
can wantonly violate its pledges to its own 
people, its guarantee of security for the citi- 
zen’s rights is rendered dubious. It is keep- 
ing of faith that holds society together and 
government should not set the example of 
the unsecurity of the social contract. Pro- 
hibition may be a good thing or it may not. 
But there is no doubt that it is a very bad 
thing for a government to debase the cur- 
rency of its own given word. 


Soh 

Dr. Garfield’s Resignation 
Some time, maybe, we shall know just 
why Dr. Garfield resigned his Fuel Dictator- 
ship. Why is not his letter of resignation 
to the President made public? He seems to 
have fixed a wage increase for the miners at 
a figure accepted by the President, but he 
doesn’t like the President’s determination to 
investigate coal wages and prices and find 
out their inter-relation. Dr. Garfield wanted 
to get an increase of miners’ pay without its 
coming out of the price of their product to 
the people. That can’t be done. There is 
no way of raising workers’ wages without 
taking it out of the product. That is, there 
is no way now. There is a way though in 
which it can be done. It can be done by 
abolishing the private absorption of rent. 
Wages can be taken out of the surplus that 
now goes to privilege for doing nothing but 
squatting on the nation’s natural resources. 
Dr. Garfield would know this if he were 
not an academic economist. The President 
knows it, but will his mining wage board 
act upon it? If this be not done there will 
be many a worse miners’ strike than the one 

now happily patched up until next time. 

foods 

Farewell and Hail 
Tue dear little old Public of New York, 
founded by Louis F. and Alice ‘Tacher Post 
more than twenty years ago, gave up the ghost 
last week. It was what it proclaimed itself, 
“a journal of fundamental democracy”; it 
rooted in the soil and worked upward, as 
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democracy must. Mrs. Mary Fels backed it 
during later years but the Public could not 
find a large enough public to support it. ‘True 
to the true economics, when it could not find 
its supporters, it withdrew, but I have heard 
that the reason it could not hold such support 
as once it had was, “too much Wilson” in its 
policy. It was a little paper in size but great 
in spirit and noble in ideal. I am told, too, 
that The Dial, recently moved to New York 
from Chicago, and adventuring there upon 
radical Veblenian politics has found it cannot 
pursue that course and live, and will go back 
to its first love—literature. Upon the heels 
of these announcements comes another, that 
Mr. B. W. Huebsch is to be the publisher of 
a new weekly in New York called The Free- 
man, under the editorship of I‘rancis Neilson 
and Albert Jay Knock, individualist demo- 
crats and anti-Socialists to the last degree. 
This paper should fill the void created by the 
Public’s passing, first into unlimited Wilson- 
ism and finally into the list of things that were. 
There is need for periodicals that strike the 
mean between plutocratic socialism and the 
altitudinous Bolshevism of the intelligentsia. 
feof 


Belated News From Paris 


Mr. Louis SE1BoLp, an old journalistic 
hand and clever, says in the New York 
World, that there has come a break between 
President Wilson and Col. E. M. House. The 
President must be as uncomfortable, if this 
be true, as was Peter Schlemihl, the man who 
lost his shadow. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, true to its principle of the denial evil, says 
the World’s story is not true. Mr. House 
hasn’t been to the White House, says the 
Monitor, because the President has been ill 
and Mr. House has been ill, too. ‘The Siebold 
story goes that the President blamed Col. 
House for some things that happened at Paris, 
and Col. House resented his being superceded 
in Paris after the President’s departure by 
solicitor Polk of the State Department. It’s 
all a mystery. When shall we know the truth 
about the goings on at Paris?. Here is Ray 
Stannard Baker, idyllist, telling us, in “What 
the President Did at Paris,” exactly the op- 
posite of what most other people home from 
the conference have told us. Mr, Baker says 
the President was the busiest man at the con- 
ference, that he worked unceasingly and saw 
everybody, that he called down the French 
government for attacks upon him by the Paris 
press, that not only did he summon the 
George Washington to take him home when 
the allies seemed set upon not imbedding the 
league in the treaty, but threatened to talk 
back to the Paris journalists and even con- 
sidered moving the conference from Paris. 
It is a most atractive picture Mr. Baker paints 
from his official coign in the very presence, 
with phases heroic and pathetic. The weight 
of the conference rested upon the President 
in that the world looked to him for the real- 
ization of all its hopes, while he had to do 
battle hourly with the very practical states- 
men who sat at the conference table with him. 
Incidentally, Mr. Baker gives lively delinea- 
tions of the volatility of Lloyd George and the 
persistent boring-in of Clemenceau for one 
idea—French security. But for Mr. Wilson, 
according to Mr. Baker, things as they 
emerged from the conference would have 
been infinitely worse than they are, and the 
President’s compromises were always prefer- 
able to the consequences that the compromises 
avoided. ‘The book is a fascinating and sym- 
pathetic defense of the President. I imagine 
that a reading of it might a little melt even 
the adamantine heart of Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri. Certainly no one else, unless it was 
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Col. House, was closer to the President than 
was Mr. Baker. The book, I may say, was 
needed as an antidote to the terrible stream 
of malevolent depreciatory gossip that has 
flown from Paris to this country concerning 
Mr. Wilson’s bearing and resourcefulness in 
the battle of wits over the ending of the Great 
War. It may be ex parte in the extreme, but 
much of its testimony is manifestly the truth, 
though distilled through the mind and tem- 
perament of the President’s correct and de- 
voted admirer. 
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Germany s New Plot 
By Alexander Mackendrick 


T is recorded in Holy writ that the children of 
| Israel in passing through the wilderness were 

fed by manna which fell from Heaven free of 
charge According to the logic of Stanley Frost's 
book, “Germany’s New War Against America” (Dut- 
ton New York), this ought to have ruined their pros- 
pects of reaching the land of economic freedom for 
which they had braved the dangers of the Red sea. 
This book reminds us also of Bastiat’s famous story 
of the association of French candle-makers who peti- 
tioned the King for protection against the great 
monopolist in the sky who “dumped” his sunlight 
upon a world that was quite able to provide itself 
with luminants. Mr. Frost has painted a lurid pic- 
ture of the “invasion” of America that is contem- 
plated by the commercial interests of Germany; 
which, he says, has already begun, and which aims 
at a conquest as complete as the military domination 
dreamed of by the ex-Kaiser and his satelites. “The 
purpose,” he writes, “is to win for Germany by com- 
mercial aggression, the world supremacy that she 
could not win by arms, and incidentally to make the 
nations who defeated her pay the indemnities she 
owes the world.” How she is to “make” those na- 
tions pay up by giving them the advantage of her 
marvelous genius for economical production, is not 
made quite clear, but the implication is that she will 
suppress one American industry after another by 
selling below cost, and then recoup her losses by 
raising prices to the point of unholy profits, after 
which she will have the course to herself. The 
argument revolves around a book, from which num- 
erous quotations are made, by one Herzog, a con- 
sulting engineer, “and a man easily fit to rank in his 
own line with Bernhardi.” This book which “was 
obviously not intended for circulation outside Ger- 
many” reveals deep-laid schemes which were in oper- 
ation before the war and are now rapidly being re- 
vived, for capturing American plants with German 
capital under assumed names, for obtaining informa- 
tion as to the American markets, and for keeping the 
commercial general-staff of the fatherland in pos- 
session of all knowledge that may further the end 
in view—that of crushing every industry but their 
own. An army, it is said, not of khaki-clad sol- 
diers, but of spies under the seemingly innocent 
guise of drummers for firms with American names, 
is being let loose with the purpose of collecting such 
information. We are in short, about to get into 
grips with a fierce, ruthless, implacable enemy, one 
in whom the human sentiment:of fair-play is an in- 
credible tradition, and in whom the vacuum left by 
the evaporation of the moral sense has been filled 
by resentment and the thirst for revenge. 


To those who still cherish the superstition that it 
is possible for one nation to ruin another by sup- 
plying goods under cost price, this book will make 
a strong appeal; to those who have outgrown that 
superstition it will appear as simply a concatena- 
tion of clotted nonsense. If Germany chooses to 
send commodities at a price lower than they or we 
can produce them at, that will be all to the good of 
the American consumers—until their ground rents 
begin to rise in proportion. It is true that while 


those consumers are getting this advantage, some 
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American manufacturers of special products may be 
thrown out of business; and herein lies the one point 
on which it may be well to harken to our Jeremiah. 
If it were a matter of insuperable difficulty to revive 
a process of industry that had closed down because 
of “dumped” imports, the warning by Mr. Frost 
would be of value. But the last few years’ experi- 
ence should allay if not entirely dispel such fears. 
Labor is becoming more mobile and re-adaptable. 
Intelligence does not now run in grooves. The brain 
of the engineer will function in the chemical labora- 
tory if required. Under stress of circumstance ways 
have been found of doing things and hands have 
been found to do them, that were better left undone 
when it was more economical to accept the services 
of other countries. Mr. Frost recognizes, notwith- 
standing that such recognition cuts through the vital 
part of his argument, that under the strain of war 
conditions America has re-created her dye industry 
and that “today the American industry is nearly out 
of the woods. It is actually making some dyes better 
and cheaper than Germany ever did.” What then, we 
may ask, is to prevent America from doing this in 
the case of every industry so soon as Germany 
ceases to favor us with cheap prices and attempts to 
“lay it on?” Moreover, one is struck by the singu- 
lar omission to recognize the axiomatic truth that, in 
the last analysis, trade is barter. If Germany in- 
sists on getting her products into the U. S. she must 
willy-nilly, take something in exchange, and _ this 
means increased employment and payment of wages 
to American labor. This argument, so irritating to 
hard-shelled protectionists, positively obtrudes itself 
on the mind of the reader who is asked to join a 
campaign of self-protection against an invasion of 
German goods. That there is no answer to the 
argument is probably the reason why Mr. Frost fails 
to deal with it. 

Much is made in the opening chapters of the im- 
moral methods by which Germany designs to cap- 
ture the trade of America—“revolting tactics, broken 
faith, deceit, propaganda, espionage, every kind of 
dishonesty and indecency.” This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is “going some,” and all who retain a linger- 
ing faith in human virtue must feel that Mr. Frost 
overshoots the mark. It may be, as he affirms, that 
Germany is “morally bankrupt” but among her re- 
maining assets there are probably some of high 
moral value. But even though the German character 
had undergone as complete a demoralization as Mr. 
Frost believes, the question would still remain open 
as to how it can best be dealt with. Are we to meet 
their alleged immoral methods by using weapons of 
the same kind? In that case we shall probably be 
beaten. In a contest between knaves the biggest 
knave is sure to win. But the one and only weapon 
that even the arch-knave cannot fight against is hon- 
esty. The one kind of diplomacy which upsets his 
calculations is truthfulness and the willingness to 
trust his word. This is not the ethics of a transcen- 
dental piety; it is only an induction from experience. 
The boys at Rugby who discovered the futility of 
lying to Dr. Arnold because he invariably believed 
what they told him, were not theorists but practical 
experimenters in the art of living. If America will 
accept with polite thanks such commodities as Ger- 
many offers, while frankly assuring her that we do 
so only so long as she sees her way to give us these 
at or below our own cost of manufacture, no harm 
can result. And if, further, America can establish 
conditions of equity as between her own citizens by 
curtailing or abolishing the privileges enjoyed by 
those who now control the natural resources of the 
country, the benefits of cheap imports will accrue 
to all instead of to the few. Had the land upon 
which the manna fell in the wilderness been owned 
and controlled by a few rich Jews, the children of 
Israel would have been debarred from the right to 
enjoy the Almighty’s bounty except on terms dictated 
by the land-owners. In plain words, the people 
would have been the slaves of that privileged few 
who would then have been the real beneficiaries of 
all the blessings bestowed upon the nation by a 
beneficent providence. 








Pins for W ings 


By Emanuel Morgan 


DAINTY fat man 
A pesxine 
In blue gauze. 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Samson from the treadmill, 
Toppling stars. 


ote 
DonaALp EvANSs 
A magician 
At church. 


xm 
WILLARD WATTLES 
The alarm-clock 


Of Christ. 


te 
WILLIAM WATSON 
A gray-maned lion, 
Heart-ache and tooth-ache, 


Put royal. 
SARAH N, CLEGHORN 
The rosy half 


Of an old apple. 


FLOBENCE , 

Gothic carvings 
Left in a cloakroom. 

oo 

DANA BURNET 

A young policeman 
With a flute in his pocket. 

?, 


te 
Cast. SANDBURG 
A snow-pudding 


Of fists. 
?, 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
Arms 
Thrown around 
Outdoors. (To be continued.) 
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No Jenkins’ Ear 
By W. M.R. 


OBODY knows what happened or how 
in Mexico about the case of Consul 
Jenkins. He’s out of jail on a bond 

supplied by a man he doesn’t know, who put 
up the money to avert war between that coun- 
try and this. So this Jenkins isn’t going to 
be immortal in history with that other man 
of his name who was the cause of “the war 
of Jenkins’ ear.” But Secretary of State 
Lansing is still sending notes to Carranza 
about the cases of other Americans held in 
durance in Mexico. What nobody can find 
out, apparently, is what purpose there can lurk 
behind the Carranza policy of pin-pricks to- 
wards the United States. Somebody down 
there, as well as some people up here, evi- 
dently wants trouble. But the people who 
are going to make the trouble finally are those 
who insist that this country shall go into 
Mexico and tell the government there that it 
shall not control the country’s oil and mineral 
resources by its own system of taxation upon 
leases. The difficulty that is developing be- 
tween us and Mexico is another ugly phase 
of the land question. 


To the e Gods 


By Howard Mumford Jones 
INCE Stephen is my enemy 

S I pray the fat gods that they use him well, 

Crown with success his enterprises, tell 
The interest of his work magnificently, 
Grant him a wife—a loving wife; enrich 
His household comfort to the highest pitch, 
And therewith give him children,.and renown 
Till he become,a pillar in the town. 
Hear me, ye gods, and turn a loving eye 
Upon this Stephen, this, my enemy. 














That Great Third Act 


By Alexander Harvey 


NXIETY seemed literally to overwhelm me 


as the curtain went down upon the second 
act. 

Every spectator had acquired by this time a sense 
of impending yet premeditated’ catastrophe, as_ if 
some fate brooded over the scene apart from the 
atmosphere created by the sombre circumstance of 
plot and dialogue and action. I turned uneasily 
in my chair to study the small audience which had 


assembled to pass judgment upon this bold experi- 


ment. Lingard, the brilliant dramatic critic seated 
at my side, did not proffer a word. 
“Is this piece,’ I ventured at last in accents 


that sounded hollow and sepulchral even in my own 
ear, “is this thing a success so far?” 


The face he turned to me reflected something 
of my own eagerness. 

“Wait until after the third act. T will tell you 
then.” 

He drew forth a handkerchief and wiped his 
lips. He had spoken gravely, like one troubled. 
A powerful impression of some sort had been 


him. He was not enjoying a play, ap- 
He was experiencing a sensation. No 


made upon 
parently. 
member of the audience appeared to be free now 
from this uncanny sense of subjection to a_ spell. 
The moment Lingard had disposed of his handker- 
chief he those muffled, grim ac: 
cents : 

“It is certain that the young woman who wrote 
this piece understands tragic effect.” 

That thought had crossed my own mind in conse: 
quence of my swift scrutiny of the people all about 
me, They huddled now for the most part silently 
in their seats. Now and then a fan moved swiftly. 
Here and there one detected the anxious whisper, 
the sudden movement of the sigh that be- 
trayed the welcome character of the relief afforded 
by this intermission. A longing to break the spell 
forced me to speak again but I did so in hollow 
tones, uttering a sheer imbecility, a thing obvious, 


spoke again in 


slow 


jejune, hackneyed. 

“This piece,” I murmured with difficulty, vainly es- 
saying to moisten my lips with a parched tongue, 
“is a long cry of grief.” 

Lingard hesitated before echoing my remark. 

“Sombre. Most sombre.” 

The situation presented by the play was poignant, 
in all conscience. It had grown obvious as the dia- 
logue proceeded that the emotions of the audience, 
however under control, were at the mercy of a 
powerful genius. The grip of it was speedily upon 
us after the first rising of the curtain and, in view 
of the tremendous vogue achieved by this master- 
piece later in the year, I dare affirm now that the work 
itself was that of a supreme spirit. 

At this particular moment, however, the name of 
Florella Everly was totally unknown to the pu 
lic. We could not.then foresee that the play hz 
ing its maiden performance in the ball room of 
New York's most gifted millionaire would fill , the 
whole Anglo-Saxon world with the of a 
beautiful and gifted girl. Once more I sought re- 
lief through the medium of a remark: 

“A fashionable audience.” | 

Lingard nodded. My-remark was just, even if it 
lacked originality. Indeed, ‘I doubt if the men and 
women who comprise the elect circle had ever be- 
fore assembled in a capacity more representative of 
the fashion and wealth of the American metropolis. 
In scanning the countenances of the men and 
women here I seemed to review a rally of the 
privileged few, a mobilization in a social paradise. 
It was not, naturally, the fame or the name of 
Florella Everly which had achieved this triumph. 
She was then nobody and stood for nothing. The 
representative’ character of this audience as a re- 
flection of New York society was a tribute to the 
influence and the perfect taste of Roger Glued- 


renown 
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wood. He conspicuously among the millionaires of 
the metropolis afforded encouragement to the art 
of the playwright. He sought genius as Pizarro 
scoured Peru for gold, but he did not disdain 
even talent, and it had to be confessed at a time 
when fiasco was a feature of the theatrical world 
that his judgment proved impeccable in every test 
of it. More than one masterpiece had been rescued 
from oblivion and the court of bankruptcy by his 
timely intervention at the psychological moment. 


The case of Florella Everly, however, the emotion- 
al, temperamental, indeed, | must say hysterical, Ilo- 
rella, was exceptional. She was known to New York 
society only as the chosen friend, the intimate as- 
Callirrhoe Gluedwood, and Callirrhoe 
Gluedwood owed her renown with the multitude 
outside the portals of fashionable society to the 
circumstance that she was the daughter of so 
prodigious a millionaire as Roger Gluedwood. The 
daughter seemed to have inherited some measure 
of the romanticism, the personal fascination and 
the passion of the father—his love for those glit- 
tering traits in human character which accompany 
genius and constitute the torches that make pompous 
Beauty she had, of course, 
deemed so true a 


sociate of 


its progress to the stars. 
or she could never have been 
child of this successful yet erratic man, but it was 
a weird, fantastic and at times ghostly beauty, 
haunting her countenance instead of being stamped 
indelibly upon it, suggesting the remote, the clas- 
sical, like the name Callirrhoe itself, chosen for her 
before her birth as a tribute from her father to 
the qualities of the Alexandrines at the period of 
the destruction of their great library. I can not 
describe Callirrhoe more accurately than by inti- 
mating an affinity between her soul and the post- 
classical period suggested by her rare name. Some 
of us regretted that she had not been called Hypatia, 
but that appellation was objectionable because of 
its comparative popularization, whereas nobody in 
New York society knew just. who Collirrhoe was 
and we were all densely ignorant on the subject 
of the Alexandrines. It was affectation even 
to remember that they had existed, but the af- 
fectation was the fashion of New York now. 


They had been class mates at Bryn Mawr, Callir- 
rhoe Gluedwood and Florella Everly, drawn together 
by their passion for the investigation of the post- 
classical period of Greek civilization. Both had been 
found in tears on one occasion in the class room; 
tears, it transpired, shed over the burning of the 
Alexandrian library, which occasioned the irrevoc- 
able loss of so much Greek lyric poetry. Never- 
theless, Florrella, despite the established position of 
her family in the most exclusive society, erijoyed no 
such prestige as ‘was Callirrhoe’s, who had the un- 
assailable ancestry and in time must possess no in- 
considerable portion of the dizzy wealth of her 
father. Callirrhoe was in the artistic sense the dis- 
coverer of Florella. When Callirrhoe Gluedwood 
proclaimed the rare quality of the creative genius 
of Florella Everly, one felt that an authentic voice 
had spoken. The least. enthusiastic of our metro- 
politan critics, metropolitan theatrical managers and 
metropolitan producers were impressed by the echoes 
reaching them from time to time of the eulogies 
preached by Calirrhoe upon the theme of a play writ- 
ten at Bryn Mawr by Florella Roger. Gluedwood 
was of his daughter’s opinion. For all that, the 
theatrical world, while conceding the qualifications 
of father and daughter in the capacity of critics, 
fought shy of the work of Florella. 

One producer thought tragedy out of date, like all 
tragedy not handed down to us from the classical 
Greek period or from the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth at least. Another objected to the vocab- 
ulary and the business of the ghosts in the second 
There was a rattling of chains in a dungeon 
scene which had to  run_ the gauntlet of 
certain destructive critics. A death in the climax of 
the action displeased the champions of happy endings. 
A few were facetious at the expense of Florella 
Everly personally and occasionally a word of ccm- 


act. 
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ment upon her attributes proved too vulgar for 
quotation. 

In short, Callirrhoe Gluedwood, after a conversa- 
tion of a piquant kind with one magnate of the 
theatrical world, decided to stage the play herself. 
Callirrhoe, too, had dared to assume a leading part 
in the piece now unrolling itself before our gaze 
in the ball room of her father. This ball room: bad 
been transformed by an art too cunning for char- 
acterization into the most lovable little theatre. We 
were, it is true, embarrassed by our own contiguity 
hecause of a miscalculation of space. An impres- 
sion of multitude conveyed by an eye sweeping 
this audience, as mine did now, may have been sheer 
It was, at any rate, a multitude subdued, 


I drew the attention of Lingard to this 


mirage. 
overawed. 
circumstance. 

“The spirit of tragedy,” I whispered, “has been 
communicated to all.” 

The distinguished dramatic critic permitted his 
eye to seize the full effect of the expression stamped 
fashionable countenances. 

“Let. us hope,” he said, “that a tragedy it will 
I dread a metamorphosis into comedy.” 


upon these 
remain. 

To appreciate the expression of Lingard, it must 
be noted that our conversation occurred at a period 
in New York society when the polysyllabic was 
displacing the monosyllabic in fashionable speech. 
The age was one of eloquence, ideals, of the loftiest 
aspirations, of the most comprehensive philanthropy, 
the result of a world war from which we had 
emerged triumphant as the champions of everything 
expressible in great and splendid terms. 

“Yes,” repeated Lingard, “the metamorphosis of 
tragedy into its antithesis is failure. on the histri- 
onic, the scenic and the dramatic planes.” 

The suspense indicated thus vaguely was at this 
moment thrilling the spectators. The whole audience 
seemed, indeed, quite unprepared for the undeniable 
genius evinced throughout the piece so far. I caught 
scraps of talk directly behind me. Some youths con- 
nected with metropolitan gazettes were exchanging 
impressions in the polysyllablic and sesquipedalian 
verbiage of our time. New York was in the full 
swing of a newspaper craze for quotations from 
the classics in the original dead languages and even 
the afternoon papers substituted discussions of pre- 
historic man and the Freudian psychology for news 
that could not be transmitted through a rigid cen- 
sorship. The city of New York ached with its 
own intellectuality and I was not in the least dis- 
concerted by the abstrusities of the dramatic criti- 
cism proceeding immediately behind me as the youths 
chattered their anticipations of what they would 
affirm in the morning papers: 

“The plot is too closely woven,” objected a Har- 
vard lad whose own piece had run two nights 
before it was withdrawn from a local playhouse. 
“It’s reticulation is ridiculous.” 

“If Callirrhoe Gluedwood were not enacting the 
leading part,” observed another, who might have 
attained the age of twenty-two, “I would deprecate 
the discursiveness of her dissertations. The piece 
is so much in need of pruning that it is a prune.” 

These alliterations elicited a murmur of admira- 
tion. The maker of the remark conducted a widely 
quoted column on an editorial page and it was ob- 
vious that he had, upon the spur of the moment, 
evolved a characteristic effect. 

“Gloom,” muttered a third journalistic genius in 
the group. “The gloomiest gloom ever gloomed.” 

The observation distilled the very essence of the 
dominant school of dramatic criticism and for a 
moment I wondered if Lingard was to lose his 
laurels and perhaps his post to a rival. The thing 
had been said in Lingard’s best manner. The clever 
youths behind us were not through by any means, 


either. I soon overheard another specimen of their 


power. 
“The ‘action is actionable.” 
“Since it’s all ‘about a grass widow I 
the plot will have to be called a grass plot.” 


suppose 
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“The play would make a hit with me if it had 
not deprived me of my percussiveness.” 

What astounded me, as I listened to these and 
metropolitan mewspaper 
power by Callirrhoe 


specimens of our 
jargon, was the display of 
Gluedwood over an audience brought together in an 
atmosphere shot through and through with the spirit 
of this flash journalism. The cloud of tragedy could 
not be dissipated although the curtain had now 
been down five minutes. It was a time when New 
York playwrights were in the habit of luring re- 
luctant theatrical managers to trial performances 
of pieces that languished without producers. For 
no other reason, as I have hinted already, were 
we assembled on this night of all nights in the 
transformed ball room of the Gluedwood palace. 
I wondered if any theatrical magnate present—and 
there were several here—would be induced by the 
performance to experiment with the play before his 
own constituency. I was about to ask the judg- 
ment of Lingard upon this point when those youth- 
ful critics behind me started afresh. 

“I’m told every producer in New York has al- 
ready refused to touch this terrific triumph.” 

“Gluedwood’s motive is mixed.” 

“With alcohol?” 

“No, a finer spirit. His daughter's friend, Florella 
Everly, wrote all this.” 

I remember yet, as evidence of the mood created 
and sustained among these critics, that the laughter 
evoked by this sally died sepulchrally on the lips 
from which it fell so brilliantly. All—even the 
scintillating and metropolitan young men behind me 
were too highly stimulated by the tragic art of the 
young women who had involved us in this adventure 
to relapse for long into the facetiousness of their 
ordinary dispositions. I was no exception. In truth, 
the remark I had just overheard revived my un- 
easiness in its original intensity. 

His daughter's friend! 

The image of Florella Everly arose before my 
mind’s eye and I found myself speculating upon 
the consequences to that temperamental girl of an 
ignominious failure. Her heart would break. Of 
that I felt certain. There was the additional anguish 
of the certainty that the heart of Callirrhoe Glued- 
wood must break as well. 

I loved Callirrhoe Gluedwood. 

My infatuation—it was that, no more, it may be, 
but certainly it was no less—had been intensified in 
the highest degree by the spectacle she presented 
while enacting the heroine of this tragedy. I saw 
from the first that Callirrhoe Gluedwood was an 
actress born. The assertion may be made, I know, 
with a measure of truth respecting every woman 
living, but of Callirrhoe Gluedwood it might be 
affirmed without any qualification whatever—not one. 
She was absorbed, engulfed, overwhelmed in the 
‘tides of emotion flowing from the part she had 
essayed. Her tragic lines were a sorrow in them- 
selves but they won a new intensity of grief from 
the depths of her own soul. The accents in which 
she delivered herself of her lines made us for- 
get they had been learned by heart and we grieved 
with her, for her, through her. The agony of her 
ordeal in the plot became so real in her elocutionary 
exposition of her plight that we forgot how imagin- 
ary it all was and shuddered like spectators in the 
Roman circus when some favorite gladiator suc- 
cumbed to a raging lion. The perspiration stood 
out upon my brow as the power of her personality 
at the height of some peculiarly histrionic inter- 
pretation of the heroine’s anguish brought home 
to me what chasms were opening between her 
genius and my love. 

“Exuberant,” I whispered to Lingard in one of 
these climacteric effects, “exuberant, but superbly 
so.” 

The illustrious dramatic critic could afford me 
only a nod, so rigidly was he held in the grip of 
the climax, yet I felt that he pitied me. He knew how 
I anticipated the day when even Callirrhoe Giued- 
wood, heiress though she might be, exquisite beauty 


other 
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as she undoubtedly was, would bestow her features, 


her figure and her feelings upon myself. The first 


act had brought me its disillusion on this point. 
Her acting in the scene opened up prospects of an 
applause so universal from a public so enraptured 
that my dream of domestic happiness seemed too 
presumptuous—a display of impertinence to Cal- 
lirrhoe. 

“That curtain,” I whispered to Lingard, “will 


come down upon the grave of all my hopes.” 

He pressed my hand, but said no word. This 
second act, upon which the curtain had fallen so 
faultlessly, carved the epitaph upon the tomb of my 
idyll. There was still the possibility that the piece 
might fail, that the next act would prove an anti- 
climax, a precipitous descent from the heights so 
easily reached by the soaring genius of Callirrhoe. 
Upon that hope I hung as a spider depends from 
its solitary thread in a tempest. I might have 
cursed Florella Everly for having written this play 
had it not occurred to me that destiny must in- 
evitably have revealed the genius of Callirrhoe in 
one fashion if not in another. That spirit wouid 
discharge itself, if not in one atmosphere then in 
some other. Since its explosion was foreordained 
as an epoch in the history of the stage, why curse 
Florella Everly? The train of these reflections ran 
so furiously up and down the track of my mind 
that Lingard must have been addressing me for 
a full minute before I apprehended the purport 
of his observations or caught the whisper of the 
words themselves. 

“Yes, the third act. 
have seen—” 


If that be equal to what we 


His flow of language was checked by the rising 
of the curtain. The anguish of the scene renewed 
the emotions of every spectator with an acuity but 
faintly measured by the absolute stillness of us 
all and the strained expression of the features 
with which we followed the confusion and terror 
of the heroine at the discovery of a momentary 
tergiversation into which she had been seduced by 
the necessities of the plot. We had abandoned our- 
selves to the illusion of the scene completely when 
my ear was assailed by a sound so alien to the 
mood sustained in the play that in the first moment 
of amazement I could not register the purely physical 
sensation of listening to what I heard. 

“Te-hee! Te-hee-hee!” 

A titter! Robinson Crusoe himself, starting at 
the spectacle of the distinct impress of a fellow 
creature’s heel and toes on that remote insular 
strand, never strained the faculties of mortal sense 
more taut than mine were then. I waited breath- 
lessly for a repetition of the outburst. I looked 
furtively at Lingard to detect whatever impression 
might. have been made upon his brilliant mind. 

Had he, too, heard? 

I could not divine. I allowed my eyes to revert 
to the frantic vehemence of Callirrhoe as she tossed 
pitiful arms to the moon and threatened to hurl her- 
self from an open casement. 

“Te-hee !”’ 

Then and not until then I detected the presence 
of little Aurelian Gluedwood, youngest and most 
mischievous of the brothers of Callirrhoe. I rather 
liked this little boy with his bright eyes and his 
round cheeks, not only because of the sweetness 
of his disposition but because of the open approval 
with which he viewed my aspirations in the field 
of sentiment. He had obviously interjected himself 
into the audience through some remissness on the 
part of the servant entrusted with responsibility for 
his deportment. The cachinnation of Aurelian, as 
I could perceive from my close scrutiny of him 
now, was involuntary. He sat immediately in front 
of me. His face, partly turned from the stage, 
was available for my study in profile. He had striven 
hard to suppress his mirth, actually going the length 
of stuffing a handkerchief into his mouth. 

“Aurelian,” I whispered, leaning forward a little 
for the sake of reaching his ear, “be quiet. Do!” 
The tragic quality in my tone had its effect upon 











the child. He recognized me at once. Our eyes 
met. He discerned the feeling of uneasiness prompt- 
ing my word of warning. A startled look in his 
face rewarded me for my presence of mind, which 
all but forsook me, nevertheless, in the sheer terror 
The agony into which 
I was now plunged owed its accentuation to the 
circumstance that a few other members of the 
audience in our vicinity had become cognizant of 
the dilemma of the child. They watched him, fasci- 
nated, as he strove from a sense of duty to suppress 
his own sense of the ludicrous. What provoked the 
risibility of the young Aurelian I could not surmise 
in the exacerbated state of my emotions. I ap- 
preciated at their full value, notwithstanding, the 
factors which rendered his laughter contagious. I 
should have felt less consternation had there been 
a sudden alarm of fire. There were evidences al- 
ready of a reaction from the temperamental state 
of the spectators at my right and left. It occurred 
to me that a general titter in our region of this 
improvised playhouse might compromise the art of 
Callirrhoe and drive her, in the consciousness of 
having been made to seem absurd, to some irre- 
vocable act of desperation. There occurred tu me 
the analogous case of a young and beautiful gir! 
who had been driven to suicide that same year 
by the unexpected receipt of a comic valentine 
that dwelt with sarcasm upon the extreme length 
of the nose in a certain type of physiognomy. This 
crisis in the destiny of Florella Everly’s play blended 
the tragic with the absurd in a suspense no less 
cruel to its victims, among whom I included my 
self. The agony of the hour was not without its 
effect upon the little Aurelian, too, for after one 
heroic effort to suppress another titter, he pleaded 
in a whisper: 


and horror of the situation. 


“Aggie is making me laugh.” 

The intimation was accompanied by a gesture in 
the direction of the floor at the feet of Aurelian 
Gluedwood. A shriek from the lips of his sister 
Callirrhoe filled the auditorium with a fresh sense 
of the horror of her situation on the stage, bringing 
a moment of susceptibility in the whole audience 
so extreme that every woman around me had a 
handkerchief to her face and a suggestion of tears 
in her eyes. The men hung forward in their 
chairs, their organs of vision catching fire from the 
spectacle presented by Callirrhoe and their ears 
filling with the words of the heroine as_ she 
was dragged now here and now there in the fury of 
her encounter with a monster of human depravity. 
I contrived to withdraw my gaze from the woman I 
loved, in spite of the arresting nature of the art she 
exemplified, and riveted my eyes upon the form of 
Agesilaus Gluedwood—known familiarly as Aggie— 
another of the little brothers of Callirrhoe. He was 
on the floor at the feet of Aurelian, overwhelmed, 
too, by a merriment ill-timed and tragic. The hair 
on my head seemed to stand erect with horror as I 
addressed myself afresh to these unfortunates. 

“Boys,” I entreated, “don’t laugh.” 

They made heroic efforts to pbey. Perhaps they, 
too, were impressed for a moment by the character 
of the scene which made my heart heavy with its 
suggestion of the grove of the Furies in the master- 
piece of Sophocles. Lingard, hardened dramatic 
critic though he was, had succumbed altogether to 
the blended art of Callirrhoe Gluedwood and Flor- 
ella Everly, and I saw in a swift glance that he was 
abandoning himself to his feelings. His eye sud- 
denly took in the feet of Agesilaus, the pair of feet 
that rested in the lap of Aurelian as Agesilaus lay 
upon the floor. The great critic whispered words 
that suggested an imprecation. I heard him hiss into 
my ear an idea that was now strongly my own: 

“The tittering of those two will ruin the inex- 
pressible beauty of this whole effect.” 

The truth of this comment stared me so cruelly in 
the face that I took refuge in the strongest conveiv- 
able action, having regard to the catastrophe with 
which Callirrhoe was menaced. I lifted the little 
Aurelian in my arms. My purpose was to make him 
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a prisoner on my lap and thus afford room for the 
assumption by Agesilaus of an upright posture in the 
chair left at his disposal. Agesilaus, with the quick- 
ess of apprehension for which the whole Glued- 
wood family were so noted in New York, perceived 
my intention. He sat down in the chair instead of 
remaining upon the floor. There was a too brief 
respite from the terror that had assailed me, and 1 
was thrilling with the effect of Callirrhoe’s art when 
Agesilaus made a grimace at Aurelian. Aurelian 
retorted with so resounding a slap upon the cheek 
of Agesilaus that the report drew the attention of 
various spectators. 

“Pests!” hissed Lingard, infuriated at a rupture 
of the continuity of his illusion. “Why are they 
here?” 

“Aurelian,” I observed to the boy in my lap, “do 
you intend to spoil your sister’s performance?” 


Another shriek from Callirrhoe on the stage, one 
long, musical shriek, a shriek attesting how well 
earned had been the money paid by her father to her 
teacher of elocution, interrupted the answer about 
to issue from the lips of Aurelian. His little brother 
Agesilaus took up our dialogue when the shriek had 
died away. 

“He’s always hitting me.” 

I was so eager to ingratiate myself with the 
brothers of the woman I loved, so sensible of the 
influence they might exert over the whole course of 
my passionate ambition to make Callirrhoe my own, 
that I could do no more than lift a finger to them, 
a finger of weakness, of utter inadequacy to the 
crisis. 

“I am sure, Aurelian,” I observed in a frightened 
whisper, “that you have no wish to quarrel with 
Agesilaus.” 

More eyes in our vicinity were diverted from the 
tremendous scene enacting on the stage, Callirrhoe 
having now been dragged several times its full 
length by the most. luxuriant growth of hair ever 
displayed before the assembled fashion of the city. 
I looked about in hopeless pessimism at the pros- 
pect when one of the liveried lackeys of the Glued- 
wood establishment made an unexpected and ex- 
peditious appearance through a pair of curtains af- 
fording egress from a carpeted hall outside. It 
was the obvious intention of this valet to escort 
both Aurelian and Agesilaus from the precincts of 
the improvised theatre out into the main passage 
and thence on and up the stair to oblivion. 1 
allowed my little captive to slip out of my lap and 
handed him over with a grateful heart and a spirit 
relieved to the custody of the servant. 

“Good bye, Aurelian,” I whispered in a friendly 
tone, remembering still that the child might ruin 
me in the court of Cupid. “Be kind to Agesilaus.” 

Agesilaus was holding a hand of the lackey while 
Aurelian clung to the other. They were marched 
off discreetly as the auditorium rang again with the 
shrieks of Callirrhoe. Here and there a spectator 
stood up as the boys were escorted to the carpeted 
length of the regions without. 

“For this relief,” I whispered to Lingard, in the 
words of the imperishable Hamlet, “much thanks.” 

I was felicitating myself prematurely. The 
antagonism between the little brothers, whether 
based upon a hopeless conflict of irreconcilable tem- 
perament, or, as may have been the case, upon some 
act of aggression of Agesilaus directed against 
Aurelian, was renewed the moment the pair had 
been escorted through the curtained portal to the 
freedom of the hall beyond it. I could hear from 
where I sat the sounds of a scuffle and the rising in- 
flection of the tones of Aurelian: 

“Don’t daub me with that paint!” 

“Stop pulling my hair!” 

The voices were sufficiently audible to attract the 
attention of Lingard. 

“Those imps outside,” he whispered, his lips close 
to my ear. “I am confident they will spoil the great 
third act—for it is rising already into greatness.” 

I had no alternative but to rise as quietly as | 
could from my seat and inject myself into the 
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fray outside. It had become actually noisy by the 
time I had thrust my head through the portal. I 
perceived that by some freak of destiny, whether 
evil or beneficent I shall not determine now, a can 
of red paint had been abandoned conspicuously here. 
Whether Agesilaus had stumbled over it as he was 
led through the portal or whether it had been 
kicked over in a renewal of the altercation be- 
tween himself and Aurelian, I never learned. In 
any event, the red flaming mixture was percolating 
over the carpet as the receptacle rested in an in- 
verted position upon the gorgeous texture of the 
pile. The instant I had thrust my features through 
the embrasure and could contemplate the spectacle 
beyond, I beheld Agesilaus. He had seized the 
huge brush and was drawing a flaming streak along 
the whole course of the nose of Aurelian. Aurelian 
snatched the brush from the hand of Agesilaus be- 
fore I could exert any moral authority over either. 

“You piece of cheese!” roared Agesilaus in a tone 
loud enough, I feared, to compromise the scene on 
the stage for good and all. “You piece of cheese! 
I'll pay you back for this.” 


In a trice the brush had passed from one pair of 
hands into the other, the lackey striving to escape 
bespatterment with the drops flying redly all about 
by a hasty flight down the hall. I advanced cir- 
cumspectly for I had no wish to become a fiery 
sign post, a painted memorial of the collision. 

“Boys,” I implored, “be kind to one another.” 

Aurelian stopped to renew the supply of paint on 
the end of the brush before he hurled his next ob- 
jurgation at his brother: 

“T’ll get even with you for this!” 

Agesilaus took warning from the tone and tied 
up the hall. His brother dashed madly after him. 
The valet and I exchanged glances of consterna- 
tion. 

“Aurelian!” I entreated loudly. “Agesilaus!” 

The brothers were rushing straight to the door 
which afforded the players their access to the dress- 
ing rooms improvised for their benefit at the ex- 
tremity of the hall. The valet and myself gazed 
mutely in the sheer stupefaction of our impotence 
to avert the catastrophe we foresaw. 

“They'll break through to the stage.” 

The valet had no sooner conveyed to me this in- 
timation than I remembered the words of Lingard. 
The tragedy was indeed to be metamorphosed into 
something alien to its spirit. I retreated in panic 
to the curtained portal through which I had emerged, 
realizing the futility of pursuit. The brothers had 
made their way to the rear of the stage by this 
time. I resumed my seat beside Lingard. 

“Your anticipations are about to be realized,” I 
whispered in his ear. “The tragedy is to be made 
a farce.” 

I am ashamed to confess the nature of the selfish 
consideration which brought its fierce delight to my 
spirit as I spoke the words. The art of Callirrhoe 
would be made ridiculous, perhaps, but that cir- 
cumstance bridged the abyss dug between her and 
me by her success on the stage up till this moment. 
Need I deny it? For a guilty minute I hugged 
myself with the malicious joy of realizing that 
however complete might be the absurdity of the 
event that impended, it bore on the wings of its own 
accomplishment no dire ordeal for me. The more 
completely the scene was spoiled the better for my 
romance. Callirrhoe’s failure as an actress meant 
my triumph as a suitor. She would all the more 
readily seek in my arms a refuge from the chagrin 
and disappointment and collapse of her ambition to 
make her role immortal. 

In a moment more I had put this selfish and un- 
worthy thought from me. I repudiated it with scorn, 
asserting my better nature simultaneously with the 
appearance on the stage of Aurelian. 

He came suddenly into the tableau formed by Cal- 
lirrhoe, now swooning in the centre as the villian 
gloated to the right. It was the climax of the act, 
no less than seven other more or less supernumerary 
characters being grouped in appropriate attitudes 
in the immediate vicinity of the woman I loved. 
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Aurelian burst among them in his bespattered state. 

“Upon my word!” 

The exclamation issued from my lips despite my- 
self. 

“Hush!” 

Lingard forced me to resume my passivity with a 
hand laid not gently upon my arm. I strained the 
sense of sight as a yell proceeded from behind the 
scenes. In a moment more Agesilaus. had broken out 
in full view of the audience. He fell upon his little 
brother with that brush and that pot of paint. In a 
trice they were struggling for possession of the prop- 
erties. Aurelian received splash after splash in the 
visage, but recovering his presence of mind, he seized 
his brother and wrested the brush from him. Now 
began a scene of actual combat. Aurelian and 
Agesilaus ran around and around the stage, be- 
spattering not only themselves but the villian, the 
juvenile character and the cast in general. With 
a supreme yell they reached the wall against which 
Callirrhoe reeled, and sent a final flood of color 
against her flowing robe. Then the curtain went 
down. 

I sat so absorbed in my horror at the spectacle 
that I did not dare to contemplate the countenance 
of Lingard. I realized only that the audience had 
broken out in tumult. 

Lingard was the first to make his speech audible, 
sensible, significant to my ear. 

“This is the most picturesque example of stage 
effect to be found in the whole range of drama, 
ancient or modern. The technique is cunning.” 

He sat awed for a moment. His words roused 
me from a sort of trance. I could begin to stare 
in a dazed fashion at the countenances about me. 
All reflected the effect of some poignant emotion. 
I divined that the disaster I anticipated had been 
transformed by a freak of theatrical effect into the 
glittering triumph the world soon came to realize 
and to applaud. I heard murmurs of ecstatic ad- 
miration, choruses of praise. Those youthful critics 
who were to retail their impressions of all this 
in the gazettes next morning were anticipating to 
one another the brilliance of the praise they had 
been inspired by what they had just witnessed to 
accord to the play and to the actress in whose 
qualities they now so loudly gloried. 

“A triumph of the tragic art.” 

“America can confront Euripides himself with 
this masterpiece.” ? 

“Yes—confounding him with a sense of inferiority 
as well.” 

“The climax is one to which only a genius in 
criticism could do justice.” 

“How well it would sustain comparison with the 
greatest scene in Faust.” 

“Bernhardt, Duse—they are all beneath the notice 
of Callirrhoe Gluedwood.” 

I sat overwhelmed again. My first coherent re- 
flections upon the episode took the form of a 
memory of the influence of the stars upon human 
destiny. This affair had been decreed by some 
power above and beyond the weak contrivings of 
mere mortals. Callirrhoe was to succeed in spite 
of time, in spite of accident. That which by itself 
was ludricous, the irruption of Aurelian and Agesi- 
laus, had caught some color of the grandeur to 
which it was subdued, precisely as the gibberish 
and the whiskers of the weird sisters lent an effect 
of sublimity to the incantation scene in “Macbeth.” 
The personalities of the witches of Shakespeare's 
play were no less preposterous and no less amus- 
ing apart from the tragedy they darkened than were 
the paint and the quarrel of Aurelian and Agesilaus ° 
in the tragedy of Florella Everly. I understood 
then in a flash of insight what had won the hour 
for Callirrhoe. To Florella Everly, it is true, I had 
in my selfish absorption in Callirrhoe, given no 
thought, but in a moment I was listening to reverent 
mention of the name of the young lady who had 
written this play—a play, as I have already inti- 
mated, since staged all over the Anglo-Saxon world. 
The name of Florella Everly was echoed now on 
the lips of the young men whose observations had 
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already enriched me with the opulence of their 
genius. As I sat among this favored audience I 
caught further scraps of their critical acumen. 

“I can scarcely account to myself for the incon- 
gruity of the impression made upon me by witness- 
ing the initial effect with that paint.” 

“You do not realize,” said another of the young 
gentlemen, “how completely it fits into the horror 
of the scene as a whole.” 

“It is like that knocking at the gate in “Macbeth.” 

“There is here a precipitation of the emotions,” 
exclaimed a third youth who had taken a course in 
the composition of plays at Harvard. “The scene 
precipitates the emotions—ah—and brings together 
in a whirlwind—ah—of action the incoherences of 
the agony—ah—the uncertainties of the—ah—situa- 
tion and the—ah—plight of the heroine.” 

“Very true,” chimed in the youth who had referred 
to the extinction of Bernhardt and Duse, “the quar- 
rel of the two boys at the end of the act brings the 
tragedy down from the skies and drives home to the 
minds of ordinary men just what should be driven 
home in accordance with the law laid down by 
the immortal Aristotle.” 

This particular suggestion impressed me more 
profoundly than the others. Callirrhoe’s madness 
in the play grew vivid at the spectacle of her chil- 
dren—she was enacting the part of a misused mother 
in a lunatic asylum—reduced by the machinations 
of the villain to an intellectual level with the rav- 
ing maniacs around them. 

“A poignant situation,” I now overheard another 
of the group of critics behind me observing, “a 
mother in a madhouse.” 

“Sane herself—that’s the point.” 

“Made suddenly aware that her children have been 
driven out of their wits by a fiend—an expert in 
psychology who will restore them to sanity only if 
she will consent to be his.” 

“What sublimity of ideation!” 

Still in amazement at a display of insight on the 
part of critics who were themselves so young al- 
though so gifted, I became aware that they had 
begun a composition of the differences that had 
arisen here between two well known. theatrical 
managers. These producers were in a controversy 
over the right to make a fortune out of the play as 
well as the privilege of exploiting the genius of 
Callirrhoe herself in the leading part. 

“Tell you what,” suggested the critic whose voice 
was familiar to me by this time on account of his 
many references to Aristotle, “organize two com- 
panies—one for New York and the other for the 
road.” 

The pair of producers effected a settlement of 
their differences on this basis instantly. Their 
wrangling died away but as it did so I heard the 
voice of Lingard once more. 

“You contrived that well,” he said. 

“What well?” 

I could not get his drift. - 

“Those boys. You must have been training them 
for this a long time.” 

“Lingard,” I assured him solemnly, “your idea is 


erroneous. I had nothing whatever to do with this 


climax.” 

“Nor the boys?” 

I shook my head, for it was difficult to speak 
through the din of the applause that hailed Cal- 
lirrhoe, appearing now in response to the enthusiastic 
call of the audience. As she retired, a sudden re- 
solve to congratulate her myself caused me to leap 
from my place. I forced my way through the por- 
tal that had afforded Aurelian and Agesilaus access 
to the forbidden regions behind the stage. 

“Boys,” I called, groping my way in the dimness, 
“boys!” 

I had some vague idea of getting them out of 
the way. I looked about me in the uncertain light 
here only to have my ear assailed by the sound of 
sobs. A woman was weeping as if her heart would 
break. I hurried in the direction of the disturbance 
and found Callirrhoe kneeling beside a sofa upon 
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which Florella Everly had thrown herself in what 
seemed a sort of convulsive agony. 

“Florella!” Callirrhoe was beseeching her friend, 
“be calm.” 

“Callirrhoe,” I murmured, discreetly, “what is the 
cause of her anguish?” 

The exquisite girl, still bedaubed with the paint, 
threw herself upon my breast. I did not resist the 
temptation to kiss and congratulate. The dread 
already torturing me with its suggestion that the 
histrionic triumph of Callirrhoe Gluedwood erected 
its barrier between us was dispelled deliciously. 

“Florella,”’ explained my darling, “is broken- 
hearted by the climax of the third act.” 

“But the play is a success,” I told Callirrhoe. 
“Two producers are at this moment striving to get 
ahead of one another for the privilege of putting 
it on.” 

I had barely completed the intimation when one 
of the theatrical managers thrust his countenance 
in upon us. 

“Perhaps,” he insinuated deferentially, “the young 
lady is overcome by her stupendous success. I am 
ready to write her a check in four figures.” 

“And I,” cried the rival producer, emerging in 
his turn, “will write the young lady a check in five 
figures.” 

He held his tongue and stared in wonder at the 
persistence of Florella Everly in her sobs. Cal- 
lirrhoe undertook to explain. 

“Miss Everly is shocked at that business with the 
pot and the paint. It was an improvisation at the 
last moment and she does not like it.” 

Something in the tone of Callirrhoe Gluedwood 
seemed to grate harshly upon the overwrought 
sensibilities of Florella Everly. She arose swiftly 
from her recumbent posture upon that sofa. Her 
finger was extended dramatically. It pointed 
straight into the face of Callirrhoe. 

“You have won a triumph!” cried Florella with 
high and resounding scorn. “You have made your 
part great. But you have not scrupled to do so at 
the expense of my artistic effect in its entirety.” 

The flashing eye of Florella was provocative to 
an extent that drew an answering fire from the 
organs of Callirrhoe’s vision. 

“Florella,” she retorted with a touch of indig- 
nant surprise, “I do not comprehend you.” 

“You have ruined my play!” Florella spoke with 
a sense of wrong that thrilled every one of us. 
“For the sake of applause you have interpolated 
without my knowledge an effect of cheap melo- 
drama. This is a tragedy in the grand manner.” 


” 


I interposed. 

“If you refer to the episode of the irruption of 
Aurelian and Agesilaus with that pot and _ that 
paint—” 

Florella Everly cut me short with a gesture. 

“I won't have it!” she cried. “I won't, won't, 
won't!” 

“But,” pleaded one of those young critics, turn- 
ing up here in the most unexpected manner, “it 
made the necessary effect. It yielded a great third 
act.” 

Florella Everly put her hands to her ears as if 
she would exclude sounds too terrible for the sense 
of hearing. 

“It is false,” she shrieked tragically, “false, false, 
false!” 

The first producer shrugged his shoulders before 
he recorded his impression in words. 

“They’re all like Miss Everly, these young play- 
wrights. Introduce a good thing into an act and 
they get hysterical.” 

Florella turned upon him like a tigress. 

“Ah,” she cried to heaven, “you, too—” 

“Florella,” interposed Callirrhoe, “can you sup- 
pose me capable for a moment of—” 

She strove to throw her arms about the neck of 
her friend only to be repulsed with scorn. She 


night have fallen and upon that assumption I seized 
Callirrhoe in my arms. 

“Dearest,” I whispered, 
never be shaken—never!” 

She kissed me—Callirrhoe kissed me! 

“While his love remains,” she retorted upon Flor- 
ella, “you may say your worst.” 

“Ha! ha!” mocked Florella, “ha! ha! ha!” 

She strode from the scene, turning one last look 
of fury upon Callirrhoe. 

“She'll get over it,” commented the taller of the 
two producers. ‘‘When she sees the check I shall 
send her in my letter, she'll get over it.” 

“The difficulty with Miss Everly,” explained the 
shorter of the two producers, Her 
self esteem as an artist is wounded by the fact 
that the pot and the paint and the fight with the 
brush between the two, those two fine lads, were 
not her own idea.” 

“That’s so!” [ exclaimed, as a great light broke 


“my faith in you cay 


“is jealousy. 


upon my mind. “Credit for them belongs to 
Aurelian and Agesilaus. They saved the play from 
failure.” 


The head of Callirrhoe was lifted swiftly from my 
Flinging herself from me she darted into 
sustained 


shoulder. 
my eye the most 
the shock of. 
“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! oh-h-h-h!” 
She darted from the place and fled into a dress- 
ing room out of reach of my essay at pursuit. 
ruffled,” the tall 


furious glance I ever 


oh! oh! 


“Another temperament sighed 
producer. 

“You made a tactless remark,” observed the short 
producer, eyeing me sternly. “The young lady nat- 
urally thinks the piece was saved from failure by 
her wonderful acting.” 

I stood petrified. Here was a man who obviously 
understood Callirrhoe better than I understood her 
—I, the man who loved her! 

“Never mind,” remarked the tall producer, see- 
ing my state of mind, “we'll find means of soothing 
the susceptibilities of all concerned. That’t what 
producers are for.” 

“Exactly,” smiled the short producer. 
of the game.” 

“But,” warned the tall producer, raising a fin- 
ger, “don’t say anything that will make the lead- 
ing man jealous next.” 

“No!” whispered the short producer. “Don’t 
say a word more about Aurelian or Agesilaus.” 


Pte’. 
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Is Hearst Coming? 


HERE is a rumor ‘round about St. Louis 
T that there may shortly be established in 
St. Louis a Democratic morning news- 
paper to take the place of the Republic sold by 
David R. Francis, week before fast, to the 
Globe-Democrat. It is said that Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst will start such a paper here. 
His general superintendent of mechanics, Mr. 
Parmer, was here, it is said, for two days look- 
ing over the field, and Mr. Hearst’s editor, the 
celebrated Mr. Arthur Brisbane, looked over 
the ground incognito. Hearst is said to have 
tried recently to buy the Star, which was not 
for sale. He has long wished to have St. Louis 
represented on his rosary of papers but has 
never been able to edge in. With the Republic 
gone, and no Democratic morning paper here, 
there is a chance for him to exercise, through 
a sheet of his own, powerful political sway in 
this state. He would come in strong now, for 
he has at least two strong political friends here 
in ex-Speaker Champ Clark and Senator James 
A. Reed, neither of whom is any more foolish- 
fond of either Mr. Bryan or Mr. Wilson than 
is Mr. Hearst himself. Mr. Hearst wants to 
play a big part in national politics next year 
and he wishes, it is said, to establish a foothold 
in Missouri. 


“It’s part 
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or more of them changing gitard, trudg- 


In Occupied lreland ing alone in full war-time sew 


with their trench helmets on their heads. 


By Henry Noel Brailsford Dublin, in short, is remarkably like 

Cologne. These young men, energetic, 

Something is to be said or done about, for or to Ireland, in the House of capable, well-fed, are doing nothing pos- 
Commons this week. Premier Lloyd George will say something today, Thursday, itive. They make nothing. They add 
Here is a view of the Irish situation by an English publicist of note, author of nothing to the wealth or happiness of 
a stirring book on Continental Europe’s present wilderness of woe, “Across the the land. They are not even doing what 
Blockade,” (Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York.) The writer has been “on they fain would do. Bored and ill at 
the spot.” His observations, analysis and forecast are not consolatory to those €ase, though the Irish people treat them 


who hope for a solution of the problem by peaceful means. with surprising good-nature, they are 
engaged in the sole task of stultifying 


WEEK spent in Ireland has left garrison. To this island we have sent, another people’s development. Add to 
A on the writer’s mind one mas- it may be 50,000, it may be 90,000 troops, this army of occupation the police, and 
sive and simple impression. It young men in the prime and freshness the officiais, and you have a Sih tdi 

is the sense of waste. Two peoples are of youth. Their work is to frustrate haat castes te this taste of frusteation. 
engaged, the one with stolid persever- They are visible wherever the traveler Against this host frets the will of 
ance, the other with passionate resolve, goes. They swarm in Dublin streets. seeks taliiens of Ictnes anh wanes. 
in frustrating and nullifying one an- They fill the trains. They patrol the They are marching to a goal which is 
other. high roads, and several times a day ahetien out of reach, and you feel as 
On the one side you have the British you are likely to encounter a platoon you watch them that they are racing at 
the double, and with all their effort and 

ne tee Warren ee eee een ee sweat they contrive only to stand still. 
A whole people is condemned to a 
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army of occupation is always at hand 
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each other’s way. There is no issue to 
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the struggle, and each side knows that 
for months, for years, it may be for 
decades, there can be no issue. Two 
years ago I received the same impres- 
sion, and two years hence I may receive 
it again. These wrestling figures seem 
destined to keep their paralysing grip, 
and as one watches them, motionless in 
their violent struggles, one feels about 
their active immobility what Keats felt 
about the figures on his Grecian urn. 
The thing is almost worse than cruelty. 
It is waste and mutual frustration. 

I do not think that the deadly futil- 
ity of this scene affects the Irish as it 
moved this English witness. They are 
not weary. They are not sceptical about 
the end. They possess their own minds, 
with a confidence which is to a stranger, 
first, startling and then, unspeakably im- 
pressive. They would, I think, contest 
my diagnosis of “waste,” with vehement 
indigation. 

The truth is that Sinn Fein, in its 
own amazing way, has attained a pos- 
itive result in spite of the strangle-hold 
of the army of occupation. It has boldly 
declared that the Irish Republic exists, 
and faith is realizing this invisible State. 
The temper of the people has risen, until 
the daring fiction hardens daily into a 
reality. In spite of the legal suppres- 
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Funsten Bros. & Co. 


International Fur Exchange 





Public Auction Fur Sales 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 





From a small fur trading post in the days of Pierre Laclede, to 
the world’s greatest raw fur market; from the handling some years 
ago in modest quantities, furs from the American trapper only," to 
receiving skins now in great volume from every fur producing country 
on earth; from the custom of bartering with the Indians in the early 
days to selling to the best and keenest judges of furs from all parts of 
the world, such has been the remarkable progress of St. Louis. 


This pre-eminent position of St. Louis in regard to furs has been 
brought about as a result of the Auction Sales of Funsten Bros. © 
Company. These sales are held three (3) times a year/{at the Inter- 
national Fur Exchange and because of the variety,7and scope of the 
offerings, and the unusual services rendered, the greatest buying 
power of the world is attracted to this market. 


Our September Auction was the greatest sale of furs ever held in 
the history of the trade amounting to $15,300,000.00. 


Many buyers from distant lands are now making preparations to 
attend our mid-winter sale which will take place January 26th, 1920. 


An invitation to attend this sale is cordially extended to the fur 
trade of the world. 
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sion of Sinn Fein and the Gaelic League, Trench, of Trinity College, advocates when I plied my acquaintances with 


the Irish Parliament, Dail Eireann has 
at its back a practically unanimous peo- 
ple. In broad daylight you may see the 
prospectus of its loan placarded across 

Sackville 
newspapers 


the recruiting posters in 
Street, though 
have been suppressed for publishing it. 
To possess this prospectus may mean 
two years’ imprisonment, and yet in 
every village you may learn how much 
this farmer or the other has contributed. 

Public opinion can give to this Re- 
King 
(zseorge’s magistrates lack. His courts 
are defied, evaded, and 
throughout Nationalist Ireland 
are springing up “arbitration courts,” 
which call witnesses, try cases, and issue 
findings in the name of the Republic. 
. gentleman-farmer from whom some 
livestock had been stolen in one of the 
Midland counties told me that he had 
laid his complaint in vain before the 
pole. He went to the Arbitration 
Court, and the stolen property . was 
promptly recovered. These Courts sit 
in secret; it is an offence at law to take 
part in their proceedings, and yet their 
writ runs and their verdicts are obeyed. 

It is still customary in this country to 
refer to Sinn Fein as a party of ex- 
That is a delusion. Its spirit 
practical. It  detests 
rhetoric. It has hardly an orator among 
its leaders. It has made a fact, and in 
the world of fact it lives. So sure is it 
of itself and of its hold upon the peo- 
ple, that it can afford to be tolerant. Its 
advocacy of proportional representation 
is, for example, a proof of its confidence 
that it can foster minorities and _ still 
live. It is not so much a party as a na- 
tion. It wastes none of its strength in 
protests and appeals. It is organizing a 
people, in so far as force allows it, 


scores. of 


public the only sanction which 


avoided, 
there 


tremists. 
is sober and 


within the framework of an alien legal 
system. 


I inquired for what purposes the 
loan, which may realize from a quarter 
to half. a million in Ireland, and per- 
haps ten times that figure in America, 
is likely to be used. The answer was 
enlightening. Not for agitation. Not 
even for propaganda. It can dispense 
with these. Even without a legal press, 
it feels little inconvenience, for a whole 
people thinks its thoughts spontane- 
ously. The loan will be used for vari- 
ous schemes of economic and educa- 
tional development. The invisible Re- 
pubic aspires to direct the progress of 
this people. 

The English reader will inquire, as | 
inquired daily, what scheme for the fu 
ture this Republic makes, by what tac- 
tics does it hope to emerge from the 
world of faith, as a visible, recognized 
State. The true answer, is, I think, 
that it does not live in the future at 
all. It hardens daily into something a 
little nearer to reality; it sees the ma- 
chinery of conquest becoming daily a 
little more external. It has its schemes. 
Two years ago, when | was last in 
Ireland, it was building on some action 
by the Peace Conference. That illusion 
vanished early. I found still some in- 
tellectuals outside the ranks of Sinn 
Fein who hope. pathetically that the 
League of Nations may intervene, and 
even that the British Government may 
have the grace to seek its sanction for 
settlh¢dment. 


a Dominion Professor 


solution with 
Sinn Fein, and 


attractive 
courage and cogency. 

al! Ireland with it, has realized that the 
League of Nations is a thin disguise for 
the alliance of victors, and they know 
that no subject people of a triumphant 
Empire will have the ear of its As- 
sembly. Mr. Wilson’s failure has made 
the world perceptibly more realistic and 
cynical than it was, and Sinn Fein 
founds none of ts tactics on the as- 
sumption that justice or idealism rules 
this world. 

On one form of foreign help it does, 
however, build. The success of De Va- 
lera in the States has caused its hopes 
of American intervention to flourish. It 
counts on its early arrival amid the 
party competition of the next Presi- 
dential contest, when the bidding for the 
Irish vote will suffice to ensure action. 
To obtain that vote, one party or the 
other, it is argued, must promise to 
recognize the Irish Republic. To my 
thinking that calculation is as delusive 
as the earlier trust in the Peace Con- 
ference. It does not reckon with the 
snobbishness of American sociéty. It 
forgets the evident resolve of the Sen- 
ite to wash its hands of Europe and all 
European concerns. It ignores the prob- 
ability that the Republicans may be so 
sure of victory that they will feel under 
no sort of necessity to pay a high price 
for the Irish vote. ; 

The real opportunity for Sinn Fein 
will come, I believe, when the new 
County and Town Councils are elected 
early next year. Though P. R. will en- 
sure some minority representation, there 
is no doubt that Sinn Fein will cap- 
ture practically every Council outside 
the northeast corner of Ulster. The 
“old gang” will be swept aside; the new 
lists will contain only convinced ad- 
herents of the party. When Sinn Fein 
has the local government of Ireland 
in its hands, with the invisible Repub- 
lic to direct and co-ordinate the work 
~ all these Councils, its fundamental 
thesis will be put to the test. It has 
ideas; it lives by boldness; it has noth- 
ing to lose by a stroke that seems to 
risk everything. If these Councils are 
allowed to act openly under the direc- 
tion of the Ministers of Dail Eireann, 
they will make the Republic a living 
actual fact. If the British Government 
suppresses them, or even thwarts them, 
then the task of administering a rebel 
nation must become confessedly impos- 
sible, and the resemblance of Ireland to 


that ideally 


Hungary before the compromise must, 
t. our shame, be patent to the world. 
in either event Sinn Fein wins. 

What, it will be asked, is Ireland 
thinking, meanwhile, of the Cabinet's 
scheme for a divided Ireland, with the 
link of a nominated Senate subject to 
Ulster’s veto? The answer is simple. 
‘the scheme interests Dublin and Cork 
much less than it interests London and 
Manchester. I had the chance of talk- 
iii to men and women of all sections, 
including the Sinn Fein leaders, some 
able Southern Protestants, and typical 
men, including merchants, teachers, and 
professors, both in Dublin and Cork. 
Not one of them mentioned this subject 
spontaneously, though the forecasts of 
the Cabinet scheme were appearing daily 
Nor did the conversation 
ever go beyond a few terse answers 


in the Press. 


questions. Ireland, including the Con- 
stitutional Nationalist remnant, refuses 
to discuss this subject, watches from its 
distance with a certain ironical amuse- 
ment, shrugs its shoulders, and goes its 
own way. No single section of Irish 
opinion will give to any scheme on 
these lines even the affectation of a 
welcome, nor consider it even so far as 
to propose amendments of it or exten- 
sions, 

I tried to find out what Sinn Fein 
would be likely to do if the Govern- 
ment were really to impose such a 
scheme on Ireland. Sinn Fein is much 
too ingenious, much too active, to do 
nothing. Nor is its tendency to ob- 
struct. It is indeed so realistic that I 
incline to think it might consent to work 
a genuine Dominion settlement if it 
gave the substance of national self-gov- 
ernment to a single and undivided Ire- 
land. That is guesswork, based only on 
hints, inferences, and impressions. 

Of this I am sure, however. If the 
Cabinet should impose a scheme which 
concedes neither the substance of full 
self-government nor the full unity of 
Ireland, Sinn Fein will make of the 
“concession” none but a hostile use. So 
far from being appeased, it will feel it- 
self chalienged to the supreme contest, 
and it will have the nation behind it. 
It will make of any half-Parliament in 
a divided Parliament just such a use 
as its own tactics may dictate. It will 
have the overwhelming majority. It 
will use it to declare the Republic once 
more, 

The last thing which the average Eng- 
lish Liberal or Labor man can under- 
stand is nationality. He halts at the 
perception that some large local self- 
government is reasonable in certain dis- 
tant areas. He interprets the Sinn Fein 
attitude as some passing phase of in- 
idenation which concessions would mol- 
lify. He seems to me to resemble the 
Russian “Cadet” or the German Ma- 
jority Socialist, who never would ad- 
vance beyond the idea of autonomy for 
Poland and Alsace, until ruin came 
and bared the reality even for his eyes. 

We may be far from the dawn of any 
red day for our own Empire. It may be 
that we can continue for years, even for 
decades, to gild repression with insin- 
cere tentatives of conciliation. Years 
and decades are but moments in the 
life of a nation that consciously grows 
stronger, and hardens its bones within 
our fetters. It does not tire. It is 
schooled to sustain the posture of the 
immobile wrestler. We achieve for all 
our pains only waste, futility and frus- 
tration, and what we waste is, above all, 
our own good name.—From the London 
Nation, November 22. 
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In the good old days, months ago, a 
baseball player turned up at the game 
with a load on. When he went to bat 
he said to the umpire with a silly 
smile, “I see three bats and three 
balls. What am I—hic—to do?” “Hit 
the middle ball,” said the umpire. But 
the boozy batter struck out. “Hang 
it, Bill,” said the captain, “why didn’t 
you hit the middle ball, as the um- 
pire told you?” “I did,” replied Bill 
with an injured air, “only | hit it with 
the—hic—outside bat.” 
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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 


O. CG. GRAVES OIL CO. 


SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
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VIEW OF OUR BIG OIL GUSHER, COMPLETED NOVEMBER 10, 1919 


Location of this well in Texas, Burkburnett Oil Fields, block 96, well flowing from three to four 
thousand barrels, 13 feet in sand. This is well No. 1—No. 2 is on sand. 


WE HAVE NO STOCK FOR SALE 
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How Labor Organized An 
Open Shop Town 


By Robert S. Waite 


ReEEDY’S Mirror inclines upon the whole 
tu the support of Union Labor in its 
contentions—not as a matter of strict 
principle but only as a war measure un- 
til Labor learns the way of justice. Union 
Labor can do a bit of tyrannising on its 
own account upon occasion, and here is 
a story that shows how. It is the other 
side of the shield. The presentation is 
not judicial tn form or tone, but the 
Union Labor side is not always exactly 
fair either. Tudustrial war is no pink 
tea. Thts article proves—iwhat it proves: 
that a cinch can be pulled so tight it 
will burst. There are fool labor leaders 
as well as fool capitalists. 

HE agitator and walking delegate 

have organized the most successful 

open shop association in America. 
The agitator and walking delegate have 
accomplished this in a “closed town” and 
daily strengthen the organization, bring- 
ing to it not only public sentiment, but 
commendation from many union men 
who still retain their cards and subscribe 
to the principles of unionism. 

The ball started 
out-of-town “organizer,” and was kept 
going by the local agitator until it grew 
to such huge proportions that it has all 


was rolling by an 


but destroved its own creators. 

Beaumont, Texas, was as 
strict union town as could be found in 
the United States. Every craft was 
thoroughly organized and they solidified 
their forces through the Labor and 
Trades Assembly. The word “scab” was 
never heard because there was no work 
for “scabs” in Beaumont. 

Only one organization, the retail 
clerks, had never prospered materially 
in membership, for the simple reason 
that the majority of the stores were pay- 
ing above the minimum scale in most in- 
stances; the clerks were fully satisfied 
and did not members 
of the organization. 

One bright autumn morning an or- 
ganizer from some distant clime “blew 
in” and announced that the retail clerks 
would be organized 100 per cent in short 
order. The merchants were friendly to 
organized labor and gave him the free- 
dom of their establishments. The clerks 
stated they were perfectly satisfied with 


nearly a 


care to become 


wages, working conditions and general 
surroundings, and very few joined. 

card up 
iron-clad 


This organizer had another 
his sleeve. He drew up an 
contract between the merchants and re- 
tail clerks’ union, binding them to em- 
ploy none but union clerks. This was 
coldly presented to the merchants and 
the proprietor told what line to sign on. 

The merchants told the organizer that 
they had no moral right to force their 
employes to join any organization and 
certainly they would not discharge their 
old employes without cause or excuse. 
They had no objection to them joining 
the union, but that was a matter of 
individual right. 

The organizer ° promptly 
pickets placed in front of the leading 
establishments. The half-dozen he 
picketed were designedly the biggest dry 


ordered 


goods merchants.’ Probably unknown to 
him, J. J. Nathan, owner of one of the 
biggest department stores, had been one 
of the best friends organized labor had 
ever had, and he had given them hun- 
dreds of dollars in advancing their 
cause. Others measured almost up to 
Mr. Nathan’s standard. 

These pickets carried large placards 
demanding decent working conditions 
and living wage. The organizer left the 
city, but had induced the Trades As- 
sembly to take up his work. From as- 
conishment the public soon became in- 
dignant at the manner in which the 
leading establishments, which had al- 
ways paid good wages, were being 
singled out for destruction, while the 
cheap sweat shop was being allowed to 
appear as “fair.” 

By hiring women 
pickets were maintained until the public, 
which had nothing to do with the con- 
troversy, began to sympathize with the 
merchants. The counsel of a few union 
men to the effect that the picketing was 
unfair itself, because there was no strike 
on, seemed to spur the leaders on to 
greater effort. They passed resolutions 
assessing fines against members trading 
in the “unfair” establishments. 

There had always been in Beaumont, 
as elsewhere, a small group of manu- 
facturers who longed for the open shop. 
They were woefully in the minority and 
had no hope for success. Knowing that 
failure would result from a battle with 
organized labor in Beaumont, they were 
compelled to keep their own counsels. 
The mercantile establishments to a man 
were with organized labor; no barber 
shop could run without a union card 
prominently displayed; the moving pic- 
ture shows boasted of the union seal they 
flashed on the screen, and when it came 
to drawing up a new charter for the 
city several members of the commission 
were appointed solely for the reason that 
3Jeaumont was a 


and girls, these 


they were union men. 
union town. 

The merchants who had been picketed 
began to realize that an effort was being 
made to destroy their business, regard- 
their former friendly attitude 
toward organized labor. The merchant 
who had not been picketed, realized that 
the moment the 
the big 


less of 


his time would come 


“organizer” got through with 
fellow. 

One morning less than sixty days ago 
the Trades Assembly woke up to read 
that an open-shop association had been 
formed with practically every manu- 
facturer, merchant, bank, bakery, hard- 
ware store and contractor on the mem- 
bership rolls. Public sentiment had be- 
come so aroused that doctors, lawyers 
and every-day citizens had become mem- 
bers, swelling the charter membership 
to 400 in a town of 45,000 population. 
Some of these memberships represented 
several score people. 

The Trades Assembly then began call- 
ing out men until 1,400 men, represent- 
ing thirteen unions, were idle. They had 


lost the moral support of the citizenship 
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and the open shop continued to thrive. 
The few restaurants forced to close soon 
started up on short time and within two 
weeks had full forces. The bakeries, 
after being closed two weeks, started up 
again and are now in operation in full 
blast. 

The Trades Assembly then boycotted 
some of the members of the open-shop 
association, placing a fine on a member 
trading at a mercantile house which 
favered the open shop. The master 
barbers, who had remained out of the 
controversy, soon saw the majority of 
their customers passing by with the ex- 
planation that “We cannot support an 
establishment which makes it a crime to 
deal with the one where we are em- 
ployed.” This soon resulted in seven 
barber shops joining the Open Shop As- 
sociation to prevent the destruction of 
their own business while the unions were 
fighting. In this manner the unions 
themselves added more strength and 
inembers to the Open Shop Association. 

To make matters worse, the agitators 
did not like the way the local papers 
were edited. They kicked on the Asso- 
ciated Press reports of northern labor 
troubles. They would have nothing of 
the kind and promptly boycotted the 
Beaumont Enterprise and Beaumont 
Journal, the two daily papers. 

Both papers were strictly closed shops 
and had had no trouble with the print- 
union since its organization, nine- 
teen years ago. In their contract with 
the publishers, the unions themselves 
had inserted a clause to the effect that 
they would take no part in a boycott 
against the publishers. Acting upon 
their contract and word of honor, the 
typographical union promptly called upon 
the Trades and Labor Assembly to 
withdraw the boycott. Those in control 
of the Assembly had announced that 
they wanted to start a paper of their 
own to “tell the truth,” and evidently 
thought the boycott would assist them 
in raising the necessary funds. They re- 
fused to listen to the printers. 

The printers promptly met and re- 
called their delegates and renounced 
their affiliation with the Trades As- 
sembly, receiving the hearty congratula- 
tions of President M. S. Scott, of the 
International Typographical Union, for 
their prompt action. President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
wired the Trades Assembly that their 
action was illegal and unless rescinded 
the constitution provided for the for- 
feiture of their charter. The Trades 
Assembly is now trying to get around 
the instructions of President Gompers 
by claiming that the boycott is the re- 
sult of individual union action. 

The printers promptly made 
the ‘fact that the action of the Trades 
Assembly was carefully concealed from 
their organization until after the boy- 
cott of local newspapers had been or- 
dered, contrary to the constitution of 
that body, which provides that any ac- 
tion affecting a local union must orig- 
inate with that union itself. 

With the open shop association stand- 
being almost 
overt act on 
born of poor 

So success- 


arc? 
ers 


public 


ing pat, its members are 
daily reinforced by some 
the part of the agitators, 
judgment and desperation. 
ful have the business men been in solid- 
ifying the resentment brought about by 
the unfair methods of the labor leaders 
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themselves, that such cities as Chicago, 
iNansas City, Denver and many others 
are sending for full details of the plan 
under which the open shop association 
was organized. 

The most comprehensive reply sent to 
any of these inquiries, and one which 
explains conditions in a nutshell, was: 
“The agitators got in control of the 
Labor and Trades Assembly and organ- 
ized the open shop association them- 
selves. We are letting them have full 
sway, with the result that our organiza- 
tion is growing daily while they are 
losing the confidence of their own 
unions,” 


sfoofe: fe 


Artemus Ward 


T has happened all too often that dis- 
tinguished Americans have found 
their chief reputation in Europe 

rather than among their own people. The 
name of Poe was revered throughout the 
Old World while it was still the scorn of 
the New. Mark Twain found his laurels 
in Great Britain rather than here. So did 
Henry James. London contains busts and 
portraits of Artemus Ward, and he lec- 
tured to English audiences, not of min- 
ers and yokels, but of the best men of the 
day, who were vociferous in their appre- 
ciation. There was not even a biography 
of Artemus Ward—and so few escape- 


“until Mr. Don C. Seitz paid his tardy 


tribute by the volume now before us-— 
“Artemus Ward,” Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Artemus Ward, or Charles F. Browne, 
belonged to the State of Maine. As a 
boy he was one of the dubious assets of 
the Norway Advertiser when it was 
taken over by Mark H. Dunnell. Indeed 
Mr. Seitz says he was its “encumbrance,” 
a lank and long-legged boy with a vora- 
cious appetite. Later on we find him on 
the Carpet Bag, the medium through 
which Benjamin Penhallow  Shillaber 
conveyed Mrs. Partington’s sayings to 
the public: 

John Townsend Trowbridge, once a 
member of the Carpet Bag staff, in “My 
Own Story” recalls him as “a sandy- 
haired, thin-featured youth, with a long 
nose and pale complexion,” and dates his 
appearance in the office as 1851, when he 
had passed his seventeenth birthday, and, 
according to Trowbridge, “before he was 
much older began to write mildly funny 
things for the paper over the signature 
‘Lieutenant Chubb.’ He probably chose 
the pseudonym ‘Chubb’ for the reason 
that he himself was lank. . His seri- 
ous countenance veiled a spirit of original 
and audacious waggery; and he was even 
then known to be capable of the same 
conscientious painstaking in the accom- 
plishment of a solemn act of drollery as 
when, a few years later, while on a lec- 
turing tour in mid-winter, occupying 
with a friend a room of arctic tempera- 
ture, he got out of bed in the middle of 
the night to hang before a wind-shaken- 
sash a ‘skeleton’ hoopskirt he had found 
in a closet, remarking, shiveringly, ‘It 
will the c-o-oarsest of the 
c-o-ole 

Later on we find Ward as a compositor 
on the Toledo Commercial, but soon aft- 
er he transferred such energies as he had 
to the editorial rooms. In the fall of 
1857 he joined the staff of the Cleveland 
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“Win her with gifts if she respects no words; 
Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 

More than quick words do move a woman's 
mind.” 


Diamonds, the Gift of Gifts 


The quality of a diamond is of paramount 
importance in its purchase. The average dia- ; | 
mond investor knows very little about the | 
perfection of a stone. It behooves the careful 
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dependable _ watches 
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Every movement is & 
fully guaranteed by & 
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Watch Illustrated 
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Selection 
if in doubt as to the 
proper gift to make 
get one of our gift cer- 
tificates for whatever 
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Plain Dealer as local editor at a salary 
of $10 a week. Mark Hanna at that 
time was a bustling youngster about 
town, and John D. Rockefeller was 
about to climb on a stool to keep books, 
The Plain Dealer at that time was a 
staid publication, but under the hand of 
Ward it soon became frolicsome. On 
January 30, 1858, it printed the following 
announcement, to the amazement of its 
clientele : 

Letter From A Side-Showman 

“Mr. Artemus Ward, proprietor of a 
well-known side show, writes us from 
Pittsburg as. follows: 

“Pitsburg, Jan. 27, 18&58. 
‘The Plane Deeler: 
‘Sir: 

‘1 write to no how about the show 
bisnes in Cleeveland j have a show con- 
sisting in part of a Calforny Bare two 
snakes tame foxes &c also wax works 
my wax works is hard to beat, all say 
they is life and nateral curiosities among 
my wax works is Our Saveyer Gen tay- 
lor and Docktor Webster in the ackt of 
killing Parkman. now mr. Editor 
scratch off a few lines and tel me how is 
the show bisnes in your good city i shal 
have hanbils printed at your offis you 
scratch my back and i will scratch your 
back, also git up a grate blow in the 
paper about my show don’t forgit the 
wax works. yours truly, 

“ARTEMUS WARD 
Pitsburg Penny 

p S_ pitsburg is a 1 horse town. A. 
W.’ 

“We believe Mr. W. would do well with 
his show here, and advise him to come 
along immediately.” 

Artemus Ward’s letters as a showman 
are so well known, or ought to be, that 
they need receive no further notice here. 
But it was as a lecturer that he made 
his greatest successes. He was without 
a manager in those early days, and 
doubtless suffered much for the lack. 
His notebooks show that he received an 
average of about $25 for a lecture. He 
lectured in Cleveland and the Plain 
Dealer reports the incident as follows: 

“He went on to say that if the ‘Children 
in the Wood’ were not his subject, he 
would have talked of gffice-seekers, for 
instance, or crushed literary youths or 
modern reformers or the peace men of 
the North, or debt, or the suspension of 
specie payment. He attributed the flight 
at Bull Run to a rumor that there were 
three custom-house vacancies to be filled 
at Washington. He said that literary 
young men would not be crushed if 
they would write something useful, such 
as ‘Thirty Days Hath September.’ He 
ridiculed modern reformers by saying 
that some were opposed to razors, some 
to law, and all to work. Some of these 
reformers say that tobacco will kill a 
dog. Well—let us not give it to our 
dogs and by that means we can save 
them. He knew of reformatory societies 
in the West whose tenets would make a 
gorilla to shudder or a negro minstrel to 
blush palpably through a double coating 
of cork. He spoke of debt as one of the 
greatest curses. When gorillas are par- 
ticular about changing their linen—when 
the omnibus-horses on Broadway look 
contented and cheerful—when General 
Phelps, whose proclamation to the rac- 
coons of Ship Island every one has read, 
is attacked with a rush of brains to the 
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head—then, and not till then, will certain 
persons stop running in debt. ‘In the 
midst of life we are in debt.’ As in- 
timately connected with the ‘Babes in 
the Wood,’ the suspension of specie pay- 
ment was discussed by Mr. Ward. He 
trusted that banks would not claim orig- 
inality for the movement, for some of 
his friends had suspended specie payment 
several years ago, while others took a 
broader view and suspended paper pay- 
ment at the same time.” 

Dr. Hingston became Ward’s man- 
ager in 1863. Ward was intending to 
write a book, but his natural indolence 
intervened. And then came the lectur- 
ing trip to California: 

The summer of 1863 Artemus spent, 
as usual, at Waterford, where he aston- 
ished the natives by strolling about in a 
gorgeously figured damask dressing- 
gown, wearing a smoking-cap perched 
on the back of his head, with a big gilt 
tassel depending radiantly therefrom. 
He returned to New York with the idea 
of visiting California uppermost in his 
mind. Hingston had been there on one 
trip as an amusement manager and was 
sounded as to the possibilities, with the 
result that an agreement was reached by 
which they were to go together as man- 
ager and attraction. The desire was 
sharpened by a telegram, which found 
Mr. Ward lounging in Carleton’s office, 
from Thomas Maguire, the enterprising 
manager of the San Francisco Opera 
House, reading, “What will you take for 
forty nights in California?” 

Straightway the reply went back over 
the transcontinental wire, “Brandy and 
water.” 

This cryptic message puzzled Ma- 
cuire, who at first thought it something 
in code. The joke at last penetrated, 
the reporters got hold of it, and the 
widely circulated dispatch proved a 
good advance agent, when its writer at 
last reached the Coast, where plenty of 
the commingled fluids were in waiting. 

Ward sailed from New York for 
California on October 13, 1863, preceded 
by Hingston, whose mission it was to 
let the people of California know what 
a treat awaited them: 

“After an uneventful trip San Fran- 
cisco was reached on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1863. Here he met with a warm 
welcome. The diligent Hingston had 
made good use of the time. All the 
newspapers were filled with points on 
the lecture, and open hospitality awaited 
his employer, who was driven to the Oc- 
cidental Hotel, then tavishly run by 
Louis Leland, of the famous inn-keep- 
ing family. The hack-driver advised 
him that, as he was there to amuse 
folks, the fare would be only five dol- 
lars. A leading citizen was’ on hand to 
invite him to dinner. The trunk with 
Artemus Ward's best clothes had not 
been removed from the steamer. He 
pleaded this as an excuse for declining. 

‘Never mind,’ said the host, ‘it 
doesn’t matter what you wear in Cali- 
fornia.’ 

‘That’s fortunate. I 
much’ retorted Artemus.” 

The joke traveled and did its share in 
the advertising, but Hingston had 
played his cards well and San Francisco 
was eager to be amused: 

“He selected Platt’s Hall as the place 
for opening, and here, on the evening of 
“The Babes in the 
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Wood" were “trotted out,” according to 
promise. One dollar in gold was the 
admission price, and more than sixteen 
hundred persons paid it. So fast, in- 
deed, did the dollars come that they 
baffled accounting and were tossed into 
a hat held out by the door-tender. Their 
weight broke the crown of the headgear 
and many rolled away. Almost as many 
more could not get in. Thomas Starr 
King, the eminent Unitarian divine, 
welcomed the lecturer on the platform, 
and, to help with good-will, Maguire 
closed his opera house for the night. 
Returning to the hotel after the lec- 
ture, a brass band gave a serenade, to 
which half the city listened. It was in- 
deed a triumph, over which Hingston 
lingers lovingly in his reminiscences. 

The lecture at Santa Clara was a 
failure. The principal of the Jesuit Col- 
lege was dubious as to the purport of 
the lecture and uninfluenced by Ward’s 
humorous attempts to explain it: 

“The principal concluded the topic was 
not suited for his classes, so the party 
hunted for another hole. A dilapidated 
Methodist chapel was induced to open 
its doors. Handbills were hastily dis- 
tributed. When the hour came only 
eight persons appeared at its doors, and 
but three of these put up their dollars. 
The other five were ‘warm-heated’ 
deadheads. The hall was illuminated 
by tallow candles. These were blown 
out and the three dollars returned. A 
sympathetic storekeeper invited the 
company across to his shop for a drink. 
It turned out that Santa Clara was suf- 
fering for the evening from an epi- 
demic of ‘surprise’ parties, a group 
from one of which, including some very 
agreeable young ladies, invaded the 
store. Soon the situation was made 
plain. More people came in and at last 
an impromptu entertainment resulted, 
Artemus holding forth joyously from a 
perch on the counter by the light of a 
candle stuck on the head of a flour 
barrel. The voung folks were from 
New York, and nothing would do but 
to take Artemus Ward along to the 
next ‘surprise.’ Not to be outdone, he 
bought a half-dozen bottles of olives and 
carried them to the unsuspecting hosts 
—a newly married couple. 

‘I shall present them with these jars 
of olives,’ he said, ‘and a pot of honey. 
The honey they can eat, and keep the 
olives to grow and have branches.’” 

Sacramento was more hospitable. The 
party went there by steamer, the joke of 
the trip being the misadventure of a 
temperance lecturer who fell overboard 
and who after his rescue was clamorous 
for whisky: 

“He was warmly received in Sacra- 
mento, lectured at the Metropolitan 
Theatre to a six-hundred-dollar house, 
and gave five hundred dollars of it the 
following day to the widow of an actor 
whose home had been destroyed by fire, 
for whom a local subscription was being 
raised, 


‘Don’t put my name on the list,’ he 


told Hingston. ‘Let them say, Sub- 
scribed by a religious Indian.’ ”’ 
The miners of Virginia City gave 


Ward a chain of gold so long that it 
could be worn around his neck and so 
heavy that it was uncomfortable. Here 
he met Mark Twain, whom he subse- 
quently addresses as “My dearest Love,” 
and there seem to have been bacchana- 


lian doings. Ward, in his “Travels,” 
says: 

“My arrival in Virginia City was sig- 
nalized by the following incident: 1 
liad no sooner achieved my room in the 
garret of the International Hotel than 
I was called upon by an intoxicated man 
who said he was an editor. Knowing 
how rare it is for an editor to be under 
the blighting influence of either spiritu- 
ous or malt liquors, I received this 
statement doubtfully. But I said: 

‘What name?’ 

‘Wait!’ he said. And went out. 

I heard him pacing unsteadily up and 
down the hall outside. In ten minutes 
he returned and said: 

‘Pepper!’ 

Pepper was indeed his name. He had 
been out to see if he could remember it 
and he was so flushed with his success 
that he repeated it joyously several 
times, and then, with a short laugh, he 
went away. 

I had often heard of a man being ‘so 
drunk that he didn’t know what town 
he lived in,’ but there was a man so 
hideously intoxicated that he didn’t 
know what his name was. 

I saw him no more, but I heard from 
him. For he published a notice of my 
lecture, in which he said I had ‘a dis- 
sipated air’.” 

Ward continued his lectures on his 
return to New York, and with success. 
William Winter in his “Old Friends” 
gives a pleasing picture of him. His 
charm, he says, “was that of a kindly, 
droll personality, compact of spontane- 
ous mirth and winning sweetness. It 
is an attribute that words can but fairly 
suggest :” 

“He lived at one time in the Jones 
House, at the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Great Jones Street. One 
night, Winter relates—or, rather, about 
3 a. m.—he and other gay companions 
accompanied A. W. to his rooms. Here 
Artemus summoned a servant and, or- 
dering copious refreshments, ‘earnestly 
inquired, with an imposing aspect of 
solemnity, an aspect by which I was 
completely deceived,’ whether it would 
be possible to arouse the landlord. The 
servant hesitated. 

‘It is late, sir,’ he said. 

‘I know it is late,’ replied Artemus, 
‘but I have a message for him of the 
utmost importance. It is urgent and I 
am sure he will be glad to receive it. 
Do you think you could wake him?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I could wake him, if you—’ 

‘If you will, I will see that you are 
not blamed. Will you remember what 
I say, and be careful to deliver the mes- 
sage exactly as I tell you?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, then, give him my 
ments; be sure you mention my name; 
he’s an old friend of mine; he’ll be de- 
lighted to hear from me. Wake him, 
and tell him; speak distinctly, will 
you?’ 

‘Yes. sir.’ 

‘Tell him, with my very kindest re- 
gards, that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.’ 

The success of the jest filled him with 
glee. The appreciation of the landlord, 
aroused from his beauty sleep, is not on 


compli- 


record,” 

Ward sailed for London on June 2, 
1866, and with a presentiment that he 
would not return. There was no stir 
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over his departure, but there was a great 
stir in London on his arrival. He was 
enthusiastically admitted to the Savage 
Club and his lectures were among the 
events of the day. The Times of No- 
vember 16th contained this critique: 

“Before a large audience, comprising 
an extraordinary number of literary 
celebrities, Mr. Artemus Ward, the 
noted American humorist, made his first 
appearance as a public lecturer on Tues- 
day evening, the place selected for the 
display of his quaint oratory being the 
room long tenanted by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley. His first entrance on the 
platform was the signal for loud and 
continuous laughter and applause, de- 
noting a degree of expectation which a 
nervous man might have feared to en- 
counter. However, his first sentences 
and the way in which they were re- 
ceived amply sufficed to prove that his 
success was certain. The dialect of 
Artemus bears a less evident mark of 
the Western World than that of many 
American actors, who would fain merge 
their own peculiarities in the delineation 
of the English character; but his jokes 
are of that true Transatlantic type to 
which no nation beyond the limits of 
the States can offer any parallel. These 
jokes he lets fall with an air of pro- 
found unconsciousness, we may almost 
say melancholy, which is_ irresistibly 
droll, aided as it is by the effect of a 
figure singularly gaunt and lean and a 
face to match. And he has found an 
audience by whom his caustic humor is 
thoroughly appreciated. Not one of the 
old pleasantries slipped out with such 
imperturbable gravity misses its mark, 
and scarcely a minute elapses at the end 
of which the sedate Artemus is not 
forced to pause till the roar of mirth 
has subsided. There is certainly this 
foundation for an entente cordiale be- 
tween the two countries calling them- 
selves Anglo-Saxon, that the English- 
man, puzzled by Yankee politics, thor- 
oughly relishes Yankee jokes, though 
they are not in the least like his own. 
When two persons laugh together, they 
can not hate each other much so long 
as the laugh continues.” 

Ward’s London triumph was short- 
lived—only about six months. It be- 
came known that he was suffering from 
rapid consumption and had taken flight 
to St. Helen’s in Jersey and thence to 
Southampton. Nothing could be done 
for him. He had burned the candle at 
both ends for too long: 

“Tom Robertson was one of those con- 
stantly present. One of the troubles of 
the nurses was to make the patient take 
his medicine. Among the prescriptions 
was an iron tonic of extreme bitterness, 
to which he greatly objected. Filled 
with concern, Tom poured out a dose 
of the compound and held out the 
spoon. 

‘My dear Tom,’ said Artemus pro- 
testingly, ‘I can’t take that dreadful 
stuff.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Robertson. ‘Take 
it, my dear fellow, just for my sake. 
You know I would do anything for 
you.’ 

‘Would you?’ said Artemus faintly, 
grasping Tom’s hand. 

‘I would indeed.’ 

‘Then you take it. 

Artemus Ward died on March 6, 1867, 
and was buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 


,” 
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London, his funeral attended by a 
He was only 
thirty-three years of age. It is well that 

: should now have this competent bi- 


te ry, 
great crowd of celebrities. 


political reporter: 


Color Blind 
Chairman Hays said the other day to breakers or idly 
“Your attack on Suddenly the young lady said: 


the Senator was unjust. that 
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You 


misinter- 


skinny bath 


the bathers down below sported in the 


strolled the beach. 
‘Doesn’t 
er look like Helen 


ography of a man whom we ought not preted the man’s words. You were as bad ray?’ Villiers nodded. “She sure does, 


to forget.—Irrom the San Francisco Villiers 


Argonant. 


as Villiers. 


and a 


were conversing on an ocean pier while 


young lady 


he 


suit gray. 


‘but I 


said, 


don’t” call 
It’s blue.” 


her 


bathing 
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Sheffield Tea Sets 
Many new and beautiful styles in Colonial or 
engraved designs, platinum or bright finish. The 
sets are made up of coffee and tea pots, sugar, 
cream and waste bowl. Prices range from 
$40 to $110 
Trays for Tea Sets 
The new English thread edge designs finished 
in bright or platinum effect. Prices range from 
$30 to $75 


styles, 


Salt and Pepper 


In attractive 


finish, 


new 


shapes in bri 





heffield Silver Plate 


| Affords Many Gifts of Real Character 
: in the Jaccard Selection 


ght or Butler 


60c to $11.50 a pair 


Toilet Sets 
Artistic new designs in plain and ornamental 


silver-plated 





Sugar and Cream 
Dainty new shapes in plain 
style, trimmed with Grecian 
border designs or hammered, 
$8.50 to $23 a pair 


Baskets and Compotes 
Suitable for bonbons or nut 
dainties, attractive, plain or 
filigree designs, 
$3.25 to $12 each 
Nut Bowls 
Fine mahogany bowls with 
copper or nickel-plated anvil 
and hammer. A set, 
$2.25 to $4.25 


Water Pitchers 


Meat Platters 


Entree 


_Chop Plates, each 


3-in-1 Coffee Sets 
Casseroles 

Pie Dishes 

tread Trays 





Double Vegetable Dishes 


Gravy Boats and Trays 
$13.75 to $38 


Baking Dishes, each $9.75 to $21 
Cheese and Cracker Dishes 


$5.25 to $7.50 


$5.50 to $8.50 


$14.25 to $45 


$16.00 to $31 


$6.50 to $15 


$14.25 to $25 


$8.50 to $15 


$4 to $14.50 


$3.25 to $15 








in price from $8.25 to $15 
Sandwich or Cake Plates in attractive pierced 
or plain style $3.50 to $14.50 


Coffee Sets 
Colonial style Sheffield plate in Butler or bright 
finish; Sets consist of coffee pot, sugar and 
creamer, $23.00 


Chests of Silver 
These are the well-known Oneida Community | 
Par Plate ten-year wear. 
6 Teaspoons | 
| 


6 Knives 
6 Forks 1 Butter Knife 
6 Tablespoons { Sugar Shell 





In a neat oak chest, 


$12.50 | 











We have new and attrac- “ile 
tive designs, ranging in price Sandwich Plates $3.50 to $20 
$14.25 to $40 
Bread Trays 
Finished in bright and Butler effect, ranging 


sets, 


consisting of 
brush and comb, set in neat gray moire case. 
set, 


mirror, 


Children’s Table Sets 


Consisting o 


A 
$10 to $15 
f knife, fork 


and spoon, in neat, plain pat- 


terns, the set 


$1. 


Flower Baskets 


Dainty 
Fruit Baskets 


shaped Flower 


or 


in artfully 


pierced or engraved designs, 
bright or Batler finish. Prices 


range from 


Eheffield Pl 

In 
sets for 

er uses. 

“here ore all 

sign, 

welcomed 


Sita, 


Trivets 


attractive pieces 
buffet 


$4.50 to $35.00 


ated Ware 


and 
table and 


distinct in de- 


which insures their be- 


as Christmas 


In attractive pierced or engraved designs, also 


hammered styles, 


Electric Percolators 


In Colonial style, bright finish, 
$24, 


$8.50 to $20.00 


$26.50 and $28 























’ Books For M 
Boys’ Books For Men 
By Charles J. Finger 
\Vhy should there be books for boys? 
Outside of a knowledge of rascality and 
the average man is not superior, 
In some 


lechery, 
mentally, to the average boy. 
respects he is inferior, for whereas the 
boy is receptive, the man is not. The 
man may be swayed by authority, but 
not the boy. Then, too, the man is less 
choice than the boy. Ii this be doubted, 
let the doubter examine the titles of the 
hooks read by boys, and then run down 
the list of best sellers. He will find 
that the boy insists upon a_ straight 
story, straightly told, free from mawk- 
sentimentality, while the 
man cleaves to Harold Bell Wright, 
Robert Chambers and Hall Caine. Or, 
putting his acquaintances through a lit- 
tle the doubter will 
cover that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, men are wasting their time 
on reading matter at which any high- 
spirited boy would shudder. 

Publishers and Sunday-school teach- 


isiiness and 


examination, dis- 


ers who favor the Books for Boys’ lists 
have in mind the conventional and er- 
roneous idea of the grown man’s superi- 
ority. They fail to see that boys no 
more need special books than they need 
special chairs or small-sized knives and 
forks. They do not seem to grasp the 
idea that the boy is reading such soul- 
satisfying stuff at school as “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” “Ivanhoe,” “Silas Marner” 
and “Thanatopsis,” while the man 
killing his time and his soul with Sat- 
urday Evening Post fiction. While the 
boy is mentally alert, the man is stale. 

I suggest a kind of No Man’s Land in 


is 


the literary field, if there is to be any 
division or distinction at all, into which 
shall be thrown books that men might 
and should read with advantage, taken 
from the boys’ lists, and others from the 
Men Only list which would interest boys. 
That would be the entering wedge for 
the ultimate destruction of the artificial 
barrier. The man who goes around to 
book stores asking for “light reading 
for boys,” finding what boys do read, 
would soon realize how far he is behind 
in his literary knowledge, tastes and 
judgments. : 

Of recent publications, one of the first 
books to be cast into the literary com- 
mons and thrown to the boys, would be 
Seumas MacManus'’s “Lo and Behold 
Ye” (Stokes). Show me the reading 
boy who would not enjoy it, and I will 
you a light-weight time 
better occupied in collecting 
Exactly as 


show whose 
be 


garbage than reading books. 


would 


the old Irish story-tellers told the tales, 
MacManus gives them to us. He leaps 
at the story and surrounds the reader 
with the spirit of it. There is a clean 
stripping of all extraneous matter and a 
presentation of the kernel of the tale 
in all its naked beauty. If you ever 
liked DeFoe’s “Robinson Crusoe” (not 
the “Boys’ Edition”) you will enjoy this. 
Certainly real boys will. 
Some of Dunsany too 
thrown in. I have known boys to read 
with keen delight “A Night at an Inn,” 
“The Gods of the Mountain,” “The Glit- 
tering Gate’ and “The Murderers.” To 
introduce Dunsany te the boys’ notice, I 
would pitch Edward H. Bierstadt’s 
“PDunsany the Dramatist” (Little Brown 
and Company) on the pile. His chap- 


might be 
































ters on “The Man, and His Work,’ are 
exceptionally fine. I do not think 
much of the attempt to fasten a philoso- 
phy on Dunsany, for, as he himself has 
said, “When I write of Babylon, there 
are people who cannot see that I write 
of it for the love of Babylon’s ways, 
and they think I’m writing of London 
and our beastly Parliament.” That's 
the spirit that boys like. 

Now take Mark Twain’s “Mysterious 
Stranger” (Harpers) and throw it in. 
Let the father pretend to enjov it for 
the philosophy, if he will, but the boy 
will like it for the corking good story 
that it is. Don’t be afraid that the boy 
will get atheistic notions. He’ll prob- 
ably catch something of that kind, any- 
how, in his life’s pilgrimage. Besides, 
the Devil as pictured by Twain, is a far 
more reasonable creation than that of 
Milton or Byron, and a million times 
more of a sensible fellow than Marie 
Corelli's Satan. 


From among the Books for Boys, rec- 
ommended for reading to and by aver- 
age men, I would choose Laurence Yord 
Smith’s “Romance of Aircraft” 
(Stokes). Perhaps the publishers classed 
it as a boys’ book because they despaired 
of men. The fact is, it is a good, sound, 
straightforward and interesting book, 
and if the chapters had been run serially 
in the evening paper, thousands of dads 
would have read it and prided them- 
selves upon their perspicacity, disgorg- 
ing the acquired information for the en- 
lightenment of their neighbor on the 
ride down town next morning. 


Then another good “boys’ book” for 
men is Howard Pyle’s “King Arthur 
and His Knights’ (Scribners). It would 
not hurt Mr. Tom, Dick and Harry to 
brush up on knighthood and get some of 
the present-day meanness and _ hysteria 
out of their systems. Then there’s 
Meadowcroft’s “Life of Edison” (Harp- 
ers). Neither flamboyant prose nor pav- 
onic display is in it. Instead, it is a 
well-told story of a man’s life and ef- 
forts. 


In the way of nature study, there are 
four recent good books. To name them, 
Beebe’s “Jungle Peace” (Henry Holt), 
“The Book of a Naturalist” by W. H. 
Hudson (Doran), “The Bird Book” by 
Thornton W. Burgess (Little Brown & 


Co.), and “Homing With Birds” by 
Stratton Porter (Doubleday Page & 
Co.). The two first named are by far 


the most valuable. The Beebe book by 

the way has a reference to Hudson on 

its cover, and has it W. K. Hudson. 
Now as to 


reading for girls and 


women—je ne suis pas an courant. 
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A Hot Scenario 


St. Louis, Dec. 6th. 
Fditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Picture show attended by Smith fam- 
ily, neighbors and friends, including 
eight hundred high school girls, debu- 
tantes, and flappers. 


. 
oe 
° 


. 
. 


Honest to God I am going to give you 
the exact story without alteration. 

The motif is the Southern family 
pride idea exemplified by a Corbin and 
a Pomeroy; respectively male and fe- 
male, of course. 
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While 


opening scene, Union Operator No. 83 


a wild storm is raging, in the 
causes a Corbii—‘the last of his race’— 
to step out of his Old Kentucky Home 
just in time to be shot by the Pomeroy 
boys. All is over. 

But hold! The Pomeroy boys are 
foiled. The “last of the Corbins” has 
been plotting to defeat the designs of his 
With the pride of his race he 
The Pom- 


enemies, 
has left his wife and child. 
eroy boys had overlooked this. 
While the continues to 
flash and the storm increases in violence, 
the pregnant mother rocks an imaginary 
cradle. 


lightning 


Revenge is to come at last. 

Thirty years later into the New York 
office of the last male ?umeroy walks a 
young man. “You are ruined. Sign the 
papers. 1] am a Corbin.” 


“My God!” 


“The Corbins never forgive. Your 
father killed mine.” 
“But the disgrace to the Pomeroy 


name when my forgeries are discovered! 
My daughter—— 

study of revenge--im- 
daughter’ —says 
the unexpected Corbin, and makes a 
gesture to tear up the papers. Union op- 
erator busy as hell on close-ups of fath- 


Now comes the 


mortal hate. “Your 


er’s proud, yet guilty face. 

The daughter is heard. Little dream- 
ing what a terrible fate is before her, 
she leaves her true lover, who has been 
kissing her on the front porch and else- 
where. 

“T will marry you. | am a Pomeroy.” 

Omitting details, they get to bed. 

As the proud, cold beauty prepares to 
vield to a loveless union, her husband 
shows the real depth of Corbin pride, 
put to the crucial test. The female 
Pomeroy is beautiful beyond imagina- 
tion and the curves of her bosom are 
aesthetically glorious, but he hurls her 
from him, 

“You will die childless. 
venge for my father’s murder. 
be the last Pomeroy.” 

A storm arises. The wife now learns 
through the old “nigger mammy” that 
the Corbin baby boy was “marked” by 
father was shot 


It is my re- 
You will 


the storm when _ his 
down. 

“He goes out of his head in a storm. 
He nevah knows what he dem 
times, Miss Jessie.” 

Proudly, imperiously, then /essie foils 
her husband. 

Nine months later. 


does 


“This is your own flesh and blood.” 
“You lie.” 

Another storm arises. 
Fireside 


later. scene. 


Wife, looking for husband, enters and 


Five years 
lights candle. 

Voice from the audience, “What she 
needs is an unbrella.” 

And when the loud laughter of the 
married couples had subsided, _ little 
Reginald, leaving his drum, his pet lamb 
and a toy railroad by the fireside, places 
his mother’s hand in the strong hand of 
her husband and the nervous’ audience 
realizes that love has triumphed at last. 

UGENE. 

“I’m invited to a tea. I know what 
R. S. V. P. means, but this card has in 
its corner the two letters B. S. What 
do they mean?” “Bring sugar.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 


“The Knees of the Gods” 


By Horace Flack 


St. Tvouis, Dec. 8th, 1919. 
Editor of Rexpy’s Mirror: , 

What is the origin and meaning of the ex- 
pression “on the knees of the gods,” as used 
in reference to anything beyond control of 
man in the present. It is frequently used but, 
in my reading, I have never seen it definitely 
attributed to any writer or orator. Always 
the idea is that someone has done his best and 
still the end is not achieved, and the matter 
is left to the working out of Providence. 
Who first said it? 

Mrrror READER. 


* 
“° 


ALL ETOL MEN TAUTA THEON EN GOUNASI,. 
KEITA!.” 
---Odyssey, XVI, 129. 
The first question in the theology and 
politics of any crisis, is whether the 


cods and their knees are real or are 
merely figures of speech. 

When for the first time, as far as 
known, the phrase “on the knees of the 
Gods,” was used, it was in the Sixteenth 
Rook of the Odyssey, and there was a 
double crisis. A crisis in the political 
history of the world had been carried 
out through its different climaxes to its 
approaching crisis in personal life. 

The question then in personal life is 
of whether or not right is a matter of 
convenience, and wrong a question of 
taste. If there are then the 
man who acts on his own motion in 
doing what is right, at his own risk, up 
to the point where he is threatened with 
state his 


‘ 


gods, 


immediate destruction, may 


case on demand, and leave it “on the 
knees of the gods.” 

When this point is reached, as a point 
of actual crisis in 
gods are expected to define themselves 
and also to validate (i. ¢. “make good”) 
the difference between right and wrong. 
They are not to 


personal life, the 


This is their business. 
intervene prematurely. When a man of 
no extraordinary merit or heroism has 
been forced into a place where not 
only his own life, but more than he 
can ever know, may depend on the cast 
of his spear, he defines “climax” when 
“T'll throw,—even I also,—the 
rest is God's affair.” Where his re- 
sponsibilities ended, after he had met 
them, the rest was none of his business. 
It was the business of the sort of a god 


he says: 


he believed in. 

It was Homer's intention to show that 
there were gods of this kind, who knew 
the difference between right and wrong. 
He wrote to show that they knew their 
business, and that at crisis, when their 
responsibilities for action began, they 
could be relied on. 

In the Sixteenth Book of the Odyssey, 
Ulysses is in the hut of his swineherd 
in Ithica. There, disguised as a beg- 
gar, he meets his son, grown to man- 
heod from the infancy in which he was 
left when Ulysses, as a young husband, 
was forced from home into a war he 
thought excuseless. On his return, he 
had done all that could be done to 
bring home his companions, 
sisted on doing their worst, until they 
“bevond fate, by their own 
foolishness.” The gods had done all 
that could be done to help Ulysses in 
neither the 
them 


who in- 


perished 


save them, but 
could 


trying to 
gods nor 
against their own mill, when in a world 
born foolish, they insisted on being 
more foolish than fate permitted. So 
they were at the bottom of the sea. The 
insolent victors of the Trojan war had 


Ulysses save 
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mostly perished, also “beyond fate” and 
final 
crisis was explained in the swineherd’s 
hut. Not knowing his father, the young 
Yelemachus cleared up the situation in 
He explained 
that the haughty chiefs of Ithaca and the 
neighboring wished to 
marry his mother, had taken possession 
of the family home and had treated the 
family’s property as their own in com- 
mon right of the strongest, until they 
had destroyed the property. After this, 
they had made ready to destroy him, 


in spite of the gods, when this 


a few simple sentences. 


islands who 


Telemachus, son of the putative widow 
His own death being the 
next result planned by 


of Ulysses. 
the suitors, he 
“But all these things lie 
on the knees of the gods.” 

That is, he had failed in a journey 
he had made to find his father. Against 
the insolence of power, using the high 
hand to suit its own convenience, he 
did not see that there was anything else 
he could do. When he thus stated the 
facts of the crisis, it seemed to him 


said merely : 


that the rest was the business of the 
gods. 

That was the Homeric view. 
are made to feel the crisis by antici- 
pating that the boy, who has found his 
father without knowing him, will soon 
stand with him in the hall of the pal- 
ace, when, with the rags of the beggar 


So we 


thrown back, and the bow bent which 
only Ulysses could bend, the arrows will 
sing “like a swallow” as the justice of 
the gods is executed upon the insolence 
of outrageous power. 

This is the theology of Homer, ap- 
The supreme crime of 
human life in this view is the insolence 
of power, used for outrage, as if right 


plied to politics. 


and wrong were merely matters of con- 
venience or of taste. No one who holds 
that view in any age believes in Homer’s 
Writing from life in all the past 
he knew, for what he knew the future 
must be, this wonderful old Greek 
means us to understand that so long as 
the earth endures, the man who, as best 


RC rds. 


he can, has met his personal responsibil- 
ities, may safely leave the rest “on the 
knees of the gods.” It is their business, 
and from the Homeric standpoint any- 
one who doubts that they will attend to 
their business, is an infidel—and also a 


fool “beyond what is fated.” 


Fo o% ae? 
orogens 


Passing the Mumps 


In midwinter, 1918, a six-foot buck 
private in a colored labor battalion 
returned to the big American supply 
base at Is-Sur-Tille from a nearby 
base hospital and aroused the other 
members of his outfit to a high pitch 
of envy by his glowing account of the 
life of sinful ease he had led for three 
weeks during an attack of the mumps. 
That evening a white officer on a tour 
of inspection heard muffled cries of 
protest coming from one of the bar- 
racks occupied by the battalion. He 
investigated and found a helpless and 
panting black stretched out on a lower 
bunk. “The lieutenant doctor says 
l’se got the mumps and told me to 
fetch my barracks bag down to the 
infirmary so’s I could be sent to the 
hospital,” explained the victim, “ano 
all these heah fellows done make me 
blow in their mouths so’s they could 
get ’em, too.” 
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Seneca’s Ghost House 


By John Nicholas Beffel 


William G. Wheeler, of Des 
Seattle, Dawson City, and all over, 1s a 
Five 


Moines, 


connoisseur of haunted houses. 
years ago, after making a comfortable 
fortune in the miner’s supply business, 
out to 


interests and set 


Other men make hob- 


he sold his 
amuse himself. 
bies of butterfly collecting, rare editions, 
Indian relics, indoor travel, attending 
breach of promise trials, gathering au- 
tographs of Mexican Presidents and 
trading dogs, but William G. Wheeler 


REEDY'S 





finds meat and drink for his imagina- cabin” 


tion in buying up dwellings inhabited 
by the ghostly citizens of the night. 
Mfr. Wheeler 
remaining all 
the general public as 


domiciles 
the 
sheet- 


night in 


DY 
avoided by 
rendezvous of untrustworthy, 
and he boasts that he has 
the 


clad spirits, 
no fear of any manifestations of 
supernatural world. 

He passed a night once in the famous 
old White mansion, on Grand avenue, 
in St. Louis, supposed to be headquar- 
ters of ghosts of renegade sons of the 
French nobility, and thus reaped $100; 
stayed a week in Dan Kelly’s “death 


has won many wagers 0! 


MIRROR 


up in the Cascades; camped in 
a tent for three nights on the Gunness 
“murder farm” near Laporte, Ind., and 
ice he operated a feather renovating 
plant in Buffalo, in a house where a ter- 
rible gun battle had taken place between 
the Buffalo police and a gang of Erie 
Canal boat pirates. And never did he 
entertain a tremor, according to his own 
admissions. 

Finally Mr. Wheeler heard of 
Ghost House of Seneca, Illinois. 
years Seneca’s chief claim to fame had 
been the old Peter Roach place, nearly 
a mile from town, down by the Illinois 
Peter Roach’s sud- 


the 
For 


River. Ever since 
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an appeal different from that of any other precious 
stone—a delicacy, a flower-like refinement all their 
La Tausca Pearls ‘‘hold the mirror up to 
Nature's face’ with marvelous fidelity. They repro- 
duce the exquisite moonbeam tints, the soft opales- 


cence found only in the finest pearls. 


Aside from their rare beauty and the present furore for 
pearl bead necklaces, La Tausca Pearls are especially 
adaptable to the Christmas gift problem because of 
the wide range of prices to suit any purse at 
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den and unexplained death forty-two 
years: ago the house had been stamped 
as haunted. Reliable citizens testified 
to having seen weird blue lights in the 
windows, the dancing of white-garbed 
fisures on the sloping tin roof, and near- 
by residents told of unhuman cries 
sounding there in the dead of night. 


Peter Roach was a pioneer in those 
parts. The Indians were still engaged 
in bloody wars when he arrived there 
from Ireland. Tradition says that on 
the land which Roach chose for ahome- 
an Illinois Indian murdered a 
brother a century ago. The spirit of the 
victim was reputed to come back once 
a year to seek revenge on the slayer. 
Peter Roach was told by a Pottawato- 
mie medicine man that to keep a ghost 
away from land where murder had been 
committed one must cover the scene of 
the crime with earth and build a high 
wall around the spot. 

Whether or not this influenced Peter 
Roach, it is certain that he built a six- 
foot wall of “nigger-heads,” or small 
boulders, in a hollow square a half block 
long and a half block wide, then filled 
in this area with earth to the height 
of the wall, and on that high ground, set 
in the center of the land, he built his 
hoine, a frame building of four rooms, 


stead 


William G. Wheeler was in Helena, 
Mont., 1,280 miles from Seneca by crow 
flight, when he heard of the Ghost 
House. He read in a newspaper that 
nobody dared live in the house, and 
that the property, which included a large 
tract of fertile farm soil, was going to 
waste. He started east, with the in- 
tention of sleeping in the old Roach 
house over night and then buying the 
property. There would be joy in bring- 
ing awe to the timid townspeople. 

The train was delayed by a wreck 
and Mr. Wheeler got into Seneca sev- 
eral hours late. It was evening. and 
the stranger was tired, unshaven and 
hungry. He went to a restaurant first 
and got a satisfying meal. Questioning 
the waiter about the old Peter Roach 
place, he learned that strange lights had 
been seen there only the night before 
and blood-freezing groans heard by 
passers-by. A farmer’s horses had been 
frightened into running away, three au- 
tomobiles had broken down near the 
Roach gate and the Village Council was 
talking of installing an arc light at that 
point. 

Mr. Wheeler was visibly cheered. Not 
in vain had he come 1,280 miles. He 
had the restaurant man draw a map of 
the town for him, showing the exact 
location of the Ghost House. Then the 
stranger picked up his heavy suitcase, 
which contained blankets, candles and 
kindred comforts, and started down 
Main street to find a barber shop. Pres- 
ently he came to a door bearing the 
words, “Bill the Barber.” Just as he 
was entering, however, a loud alarm 
bell began to ring violently near by, and 
the barber rushed out, leaving the half- 
lathered patron in the chair. 

“What’s the excitement?” asked Mr. 
Wheeler of the half-lathered gentleman. 

“Fire somewhere,” said the other, good- 
naturedly, wiping the lather off with a 
towel. “The barber seems to be 4 
member of the Fire Department, and 
he had to excuse himself. Funny places, 
these small burgs. * * * I’m a stranger 
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here. I sell coffins for a house in Grand 


Rapids,” he added by way of introduc- 


tion. William G. Wheeler produced an 
obsolete business card. 
Crowds were hurrying past, shouting; 


automobiles flying by; then a chemical | 


cart and nickel-plated steamer, propelled 
by man power, climbed the hill to the 
canal bridge and exceeded the speed 
limit going across. 

“I’ve gotten past running to fires,” said 
Mr. Wheeler, “except in Des Moines. 
\Ve’ve got a hum-dinger of a Fire De- 
partment. Do you play checkers?” 

The other man did. Mr. Wheeler ex- 
tracted the necessary outfit from his 
suitcase and they indulged in a sprightly 
game. The coffin salesman proved ami- 
able and Mr. Wheeler took him into 
confidence about the purpose of his visit. 

“Great stuff!” said the Grand Rapids 
man. “I'll have a sample coffin, new 
fireproof design, here in the morning, 
and you can sleep in it tomorrow night 
if you like” 

“You’re on!” exclaimed the haunted 
house collector. 

Just then the barber came in, water 
soaked. “That was one awful run,” he 
said breathlessly. “Near a mile. We 
fought that fire like wildcats, but the 
hose bust on us and she burned clar 
down. Just as well, though, I guess. 
That old house wasn’t much good, no- 
how. I ain’t seen such a fire since 
last——’” 

“What burned now?” asked the coffin 
salesman. 

“Why, the old Peter Roach place, 
down near the river. Place whar the 
ha’nts was. Nobody lived there for a 
long spell; they was scared to.” 

Mr. Wheeler was stunned, voiceless. 

“What set it on fire?” pursued the 
Grand Rapids man. 

“Dunno. Some say it was tramps; 
some says ghosts. I figger myself she 
caught fire from Goodman Hayer’s barn 
what burned night before last. * * * 
Dunno what we’d do if we didn’t have 
a good fire here once in a while; this 
here town has been mighty dull since 
the shooting gallery closed down. Too 
bad you gents didn’t get down to this 
one. She sure did burn.” 

“Couldn’t the house have been saved ?” 
ventured Mr. Wheeler. 

“Wa’al, mebbe she could if we'd a-used 
our new hose. But we used our old 
one. No use wastin’ a good hose on a 
house that nobody would live in.” 

foots 

Apropos of the modern fashions, 
Senator Watson told a story at a 
Rushville dinner. “A struggling busi- 
ness man,” he said, “came home one 
evening with a joyful countenance. 
‘My poor dear,’ he said to his wife, 
‘I have just been admitted to the 
League of Reconstruction Profiteers. 
Our hard times are now over. At last 
you can have some decent dresses.’ A 
steely glitter came into the woman’s 
eyes. ‘No you don’t, Joseph,’ she said, 
‘I'll have just the same kind of dresses 
all the other women are wearing.’” 

feof 

Friend—A bull, then, is an optimist 
and a bear is a pessimist. Operator— 
Well, not exactly. I should call a bear 
an optimistic pessimist. He _ thinks 
things are going to smash and hopes to 
make money if they do.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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New Frocks and G 
for 
Holiday Dances . 


An assemblage of new models, depicting the recent fancies of fashion creators, who, with rare 
art and skill, have designed dance frocks and evening gowns for the coming holiday season. These 
are exclusive models of chiffon, velvet, metallic, brocades, beaded tulles, sequins, jets, satins, 


chiffon and tulles. These are priced $58.75, $88.75 and $125. Of several models there is but one 


of a kind—these are priced from $145 to $450. 
(Third Floor) 
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City Government 


By Percy Werner 


New Municipal Program, edited 
by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York), is the third 
volume of a series published by the 
National Municipal League, and is a 
most valuable contribution to the study 
of municipal government. It contains 
forms of constitutional provisions de- 
signed for incorporation in State Con- 
stitutions, with a view to securing mu- 
nicipal home rule. It also contains a 
Model Municipal Charter, framed by 
the National Municipal League’s Com- 
Municipal Program, which 


of M. N. 


Engineer News- 


mittee on 
(‘ommittee was 
Raker, editor of the 
Record; Richard S. Childs, secretary of 
Short Ballot Organiza- 
Fairlie, professor of po- 


composed 


the National 
tion; John A. 
litical science at the University of Illi- 
nois; Mayo Fesler, secretary Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce; William Dud- 
ley Foulke, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
under President 
Augustus Raymond Hatton, 
of politics at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Herman G. James, associate pro- 
fessor in the school of Government at 
the University of Texas; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity; William Bennett Munro, professor 
Harvard Univer- 


inissioner Roosevelt ; 


prefessor 


of government. at 
Treat 
economic problems; Delos 


sity; Robert Paine, a long-time 
student of 
F. Wilcox, expert on public utilities; 
and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League. 





Each member of the Committee has 
volume a_ sep- 
different 


contributed to the 
arate explanatory of 


phases of municipal government. We 


paper 


will not attempt here any analysis of the 
charter. No student of American pol- 
itics, and every intelligent voter should 
feel it an obligation to make himself 
such a student, can afford to forego 
reading it. Here will be found the ma- 
chinery for municipal government con- 
structed on Short Ballot principles, with 
the single legislative chamber and with 
representa- 


provision for proportional 


tion. In the matter of municipal elec- 
tions provisions are made for nomina- 
tions by petition and a preferential bal- 
lot. The charter also contains provisions 
for initiating ordinances, for the refer- 
endum and recall, for the control of 
utilities, 
budgets and accounting, and for a Civil 
Service Under the 
tor the assessment of property for taxes 
is the following: “In valuing improved 
real estate for taxation, the market 
value of the land shall be valued sep- 
thereon 


public for city planning, for 


3oard. provisions 


arately; and improvements 
shall be valued at the amount by which 
they increase the value of the land.” In 
these days of schools for voters, this 
volume is a valuable and up to date 
textbook. 

ae 


. 
oemene 


“How far from here do you live?” 
asked the man who had listened atten- 
tively to the real estate agent. “Oh, 
several miles.” “I’m sorry for that. I’m 
sure my family could be happy forever 
in this suburb if we could only drop in 
on you occasionally and hear you talk 
about it.”—Washington Star. 
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Changed His Mind 


liditor of Reedys Mirror: 

3ienfait, Sask., Can., Dec. 22, 1919. 

Before my letter as it appeared in the 
MsrrRoR got to St. Louis, along comes 
a copy really worth while, and for some 
reason they have been good since, and 
if you keep up as at present, I will con- 
tinue to accept and probably renew. The 
attempts to gloss over for the good pres- 
ident “who kept us out of war” was 
some strain on my safety valve. [| would 
not like to miss the short articles by 
John Beverly Robinson. ‘To illustrate 
how the people can have a press that 
represents truth, justice and fairness to 
all, a friend of mine bought a daily pa- 
per and came to me and said: “See the 
falsehood and deception in 

I said “You are supporting 
He was 


damnable 

this paper.” 
and upholding it, aren’t you?” 
astonished at himself, and has not bought 
one since. If the labor unions, free 
speech and free press people want fair 
treatment, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get. Just withdraw their sup- 
port from what they don’t want. The 
evidence that people want what they get 
from the press is that they buy it. When 
goods can no longer be sold, they are no 


longer produced, so the press would 
readily change if a demand was made 
for something different. Respectfully 


vours, and I hope people will liberate 
themselves and not wait for someone to 
do it for them. W. P. Tusss. 


Boss—Can’t you find something to do? 
Office Boy—Gee whiz! Am I expected to 
do the work and find it, too?—Kansas 
City Star. 








The Coal Strike, Etc. 


Herrin, Ill., December 15, 1919, 
Editor of RrEpy’s Mirror: 

No papers aside from pure labor pub- 
lications have reached my desk during 
the great coal strike that have shown 
the comprehensive grasp of the real is- 
sues involved more clearly than have 
the editorials in RrEpy’s Mirror.  Fol- 
lowing his characteristic bent (of course 
he took the part of what appeared to be 
the under dog). ,And again, as is his 
rule, he assumed that position from the 
first, not as the Chicago Tribune, the 
self-styled ‘“World’s Greatest News- 
paper,” did, after playing the capital side 
for all it was worth, and most certainly 
not as Secretary Wilson, now that it 
is all over, assures us that the Presi- 
dent was for the miners, although at the 
outset he put them down as _ nothing 
short of criminals if they threw down 
their tools just when the nation needed 
coal most. We should not forget to 
mention also the stand of The Nation, 
which saw clearly that the miners had 
some rights. 

Residence here in the largest soft coal 
mining region of the Middle West leads 
me to keenly appreciate the Mrrrokr’s 
position. But here in IHlinois the most 
surprising thing that came out of the 
strike, from the view taken of it by 
the miner himself and the labor unions 
in general, is the trvst that the Gover- 
nor of Illinois kept. When Frank O. 
Lowden came out for the nomination 
for governor almost four years ago, 
labor everywhere rose up in arms and 
denounced him as everything from a 
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velvet-handed aristocrat on down. Not 
only through the primary but even to 
election, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, they lined up against him. 

If his campaign speeches did not con- 
vince many against their will, his three 
years’ administration certainly did, and 
now his attitude towards labor and the 
rights of unionism has made a staunch 
believer of the most dubious. Illinois 
has some very stringent labor laws and 
strong mining restrictions. The law 
prohibiting importing labor to break 
strikes, and miners’ qualification laws 
stand today a Gibraltar of protection to 
The governor's office 
from every- 


union miners. 
was showered by letters 
where except the mining fields, besieged 
day and night by delegations, asking 
him to call the legislature and repeal 
these laws and throw down the bars to 
labor from everywhere to come in to 
work the mines if the strike had 
dragged on. 

Frank Farrington, head of the IIli- 
nois miners, when Lowden ran for gov- 
ernor, went into every coal district in 
Illinois and openly fought him on the 
ground he would not give union labor 
a square deal. Today Farrington is 
still head of the miners, and probably 
no man in Illinois has a higher regard 
for any great official who participated 
in the strike settlement than he has for 

Har. W. TrRoviLiion, 
Editor The Herrin News. 


CK 
oeore 


Lowden. 


His Plunder. 


A man will chase a dollar as a dog 
would chase a hare, 

And after it he runs up hill, down 
dale, and everywhere. 

And as he keeps pursuing it for many 
a weary mile 

It seems as if ’twas shrinking, grow- 
ing smaller all the while. 

When first he starts out after it its 
size is huge, immense, 

But when he catches it at last it looks 
like thirty cents. 

—Tennyson J. Daft, in Kansas City Star. 
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Stopped the Press 


A visitor to a small country town un- 
wittingly “held up” the local newspaper. 
to the newspaper office and handed in 
Having lost a valuable dog, he rushed 
an advertisement offering five pounds 
reward for the dog’s return. 

About half an hour later he thought 
he would add to his advertisement the 
words: “No questions asked.” So he 
hurried to the office again. When he ar- 
rived, he found the place empty except 
for a small boy who wore a sulky ex- 
pression. 

“Where’s the staff?” asked the 
stranger, glancing about the deserted 
room, 

“Out looking for your dog!” replied 
the boy, who was evidently aggrieved 
at being left behind.—lWindsor Maga- 
cine, 

efooge 

New Curate (to village gossip)— 
Don’t you think it’s about time your son 
learnt some trade? Village Gossip— 
Bless yer ’eart, no; ’e’s all right. ‘Is 
father’s done very well this many a 
year as oldest inhabitant, and ’e’ll just 
step into the business when the time 
comes— Farm and Home. 
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That Much-Worked Plot 


In ReEeEpy’s JM/irrgr of December 4, 
there was an article by W. M. R. headed 
“Plagiarism” in which the writer dealt 
with the subject of the likelihood of 
three or more writers hitting upon the 
same identical plot for a play or a story. 
The discussion was apropos the recent 
discovery that a Miss Clare Amberton 
had written for the Unpartisan Re. 
view a story which reproduced the gen- 
eral theme and scheme of a sketch pub- 
lished by Jacob Davis in a Harvard pub- 
lication, which Davis sketch had been 
shown before to have reproduced the 
situation in general and in detail of a 
Grand Guignol one-acter that had been 
translated and published in this coun- 
try in The Smart Set. 


W. M. R. thought that, considering 
how many people had read of the 
threatened strike of the workers in the 
electric light plants of Paris, it was not 
altogether improbable that two or more 
persons literarily inclined might have hit 
upon the idea for a story of the strike 
coming on at the hour when a surgeon 
was to perform an operation ‘on a 
striker’s favorite or only child, and the 
light going out by order of the strike 
committee, and preventing the operation. 
The idea of “the biter bitten,” or “hoist 
by his own petard” and that sort of thing 
is one that must occur to many people 
thinking of big  strikes—making the 
strike strike home to the striker’s busi- 
ness and bosom poignantly, as it does 
so often to the “innocent bystander.” 
The chance of this idea coming simul- 
taneously to two or more people is not 
so remote as many might think—so 
argued W. M. R. 

Mr. Davis disclaimed all knowledge 
of the Grand Guignol play, “Sabotage” 
translated by Willard Huntington 
Wright and published in the Soart 
Set. Miss Amberton has _ not. re- 
plied to the person who first called 
attention in the New York Times 
to the startling similarity between her 
story and that of Mr. Davis. The man 
who exposed Miss Amberton comes 
back to the subject in the Times of 
November 30th as follows: 

“Mr. Jacob Davis’s disclaimer of 
plagiarism in “the much-worked plot” 
of his story, ‘The Striker,’ has the 
merit of persuasiveness, as an examina- 
tion of the plot structure must show. 

“In its original appearance as_ the 
ground plan of the one-act play, ‘Sab- 
otage,’ and in its subsequent reincarna- 
tions in ‘The Striker, and in ‘Unto 
Others,’ a short story by Miss Clare 
Amberton in the last issue of the Un- 
partisan Review, the plot is as follows: 
A labor agitator arranges for a strike; 
his child becomes ill, and an operation 
becomes necessary to save its life; just 
as the surgeon operates the lights go 
out; the strike is on, and the child’s life 
(presumably) is lost. 

“This involved chain of circumstances 
is presented in each case with the ut- 
most fidelity, but with changes of names 
and settings. 

“Now, it is readily possible that two 
writers (for we may regard the three 
collaborators in ‘Sabotage’ as working 
with a collective mind) might think in- 
dependently, and at successive periods, 


of causing the disadvantages/of a strike 
to react upon a strike agitator. It is 
even possible that they might think of 
having it react upon the striker through 
his child. It is barely possible that they 
might hit independently upon the ex- 
pedient of a surgical operation instead 
of an accident, say, during a riot; and 
it is remotely—very remotely—possible 
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Plaintif’s Counsel—Your honor, un- 
fortunately in this case I am opposed by 
the most unmitigated scoundrel De: 
fendant’s Counsel—My lcarned friend is 
such a notorious perverter-—— Judge— 
Will counsel kindly confine their re- 
marks to such matters as are in dis- 
pute ?—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 








that they might strike upon the idea of 
having the lights go out, instead of mak- 
ing ether unavailable or resorting to 
any of the other numerous contingen- 
cies which suggest themselves. The 
rules of circumstantial evidence may ex- 
culpate Mr. Davis. He ought at least 
to have the benefit of the doubt. But 
that a third person should work inde- 
pendently of this twice widely published 
plot and fall into precisely the same 
elaborate combination of circumstances 
seems to me to pass credulity. A coin- 
cidence of this kind arouse suspicion; 
but when the coincidence is tripled, sus- 
picion crystallizes into something very 
like certainty. 


2, DD. 
omens 


The commercial traveler entered 
the small restaurant and chose his 
seat with the discrimination of the 
careful diner. Then he looked at the 
menu. “Waiter!” he called. “Bring 
me some flyspecks.” “Sir!” said the 
waiter, angrily. “Haven’t you got any 
flyspecks?” asked the man. ‘No, sir,” 
returned the waiter, still more haught- 
ily. “Then,” remarked the traveler 
“Why don’t you take them off the 
bill of fare?” 








Burglars 
and Your 


Liberty Bonds 


_ No hiding place in your home that your 
ingenuity may devise for the safety of 
your Liberty Bonds escapes the inquisitive 
eye of the professional burglar. 

Thieves have a preference for Liberty 
Bonds because they are readily cashable. 


A_ LIBERTY BOND 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


will relieve you of all anxiety about the 
security of your bonds as well as all 
trouble of collecting your interest. No 
charge is made for this service whether 
or not you are a customer of this bank. 


LIBERTY BANK 
OF ST. LOUIS 
J. L. JOHNSTON, President 
Broadway and Pine 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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AMERICA’S FINEST FOOTWEAR 


MADE BY 


HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
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Pets for Christmas Gifts 


Real St. Andreasbergers and Campinis 
SINGING CANARIES 


MRS. HALFIN’S PET SHOP 


3111-13 Olive Street 





























Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘*How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 
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T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 


td 
Service 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 


after day, not when we are ready to give 
to you is it, but when you are ready to ask it. 
what 


counts 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 


ON 























A Gift that 


Grows— 


Plant the seed of thrift in your child’s 
future. Open a Mercantile Savings 
Account for the little lad or lass and 
hang the pass book. on the Christmas 
tree. We have prepared appropriate 
gift pass books for the purpose, beauti- 
fully engraved in gold and colors. 


Such a gift will not be destroyed, worn out or 
forgotten but will grow and thrive in the 
years to come—a perpetual, beneficent, charac- 
ter-forming, thrift-building influence. 


One dollar opens a Christmas 
Savings Account 


ust t_Company 


LU. S. Government 
Protection 
-—TO 8ST. CHARLES 
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India’s Agony 
2a Merida 43 Mexico, D. F., December 
10, 1919. 
Editor of REEpy’s Mrrror: 

Permit me to reply with a few quota- 
tions to substantiate the assertions made 
in the article, “The Case of India,” pub- 
lished in your Nov. 6 issue and chal- 
lenged by Mr. de Puy as “neither fair 
nor warranted by facts.” Mr. de Puy 
disapproved none of those statements, butt 
sought to extenuate them or cite other 
instances to prove British benevolance 
in India. 

“A day’s work will produce more of 
the necessaries of life in India than in 
the United States.” (Mr. de Puy.) 

“The unprecedented rise in the cost 
of foodstuffs has affected 85 to 90 per 
cent of the population of the towns. If 
the Indian labor spends his whole wages 
on food he will only be able to pur- 
chase for himself and family 81 per 
cent of the diet prescribed for prisoners. 
He will have nothing to spend upon 
clothing, house rent and the small neces+« 
sities required even by the poorest.” 
(Report of a professor of Indore Col- 
lege.) 

“The daily wage of an unskilled farm- 
hand in Bengal runs from 4 to 8 cents; 
the unskilled city worker averages 5 
to 10 cents; wages in other provinces 
are approximately the same. The aver- 
age daily wage for eight skilled indus- 
tries is 17 cents.” (Official census of 
wages.) 

“The scale of wages is scandalously 
low and absolutely inadequate to meet 
the demands of sheer existence at the 
present time. The prisoners in jails are 
better nourished than the Indian opera- 
tives.” (Report of B. P. Wadia, presi- 
dent of Madras Labor Union.) 

“The costume (of an Indian coolie) 
consists of only a loin cloth and the 
diet is largely rice and wholly vege- 
table.” (Mr. de Puy.) 

“The poverty of India is undisputed. 
The West has no standards*to judge 
such penury.” (Fred B. Fisher, in India’s 
Silent Revolution.) “There are 70,000,000 
continually hungry people in British In- 
dia at the beginning of the twentieth 
century.” (William Digby of the I. C. 
S.) “A day’s food supply for four 
growing boys consisted of a few ounces 
of uncooked maize—that, and nothing 
more. Others had split peas, and others 
again, a like weight of Marna, which is 
a kind of hemp seed about the size of a 
pinhead. That is to say, that each of 
these growing lads, whose ages range 
from eight to twelve years, subsist on 
bird seed.” (Keir Hardie in “India,’’) 

“When the British took possession of 
the country it was divided into petty 
states continually at war with each 
other.” (Mr. de Puy.) 


“If a good system of agriculture, un- 
rivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity 
to produce whatever can _ contribute 
either to convenience or to luxury, 
schools established in every village for 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, 
the general practice of hospitality and 
charity among each other, and above all, 
a treatment of the female sex full of 
confidence, respect and delicacy are 
among the signs which denote a civilized 
people, then the Hindus are not inferior 





to the nations of Europe, and if civilj- 
zation is to become an article of trade 
between England and India, I am con- 
vinced that England will gain greatly 
by the import cargo.” (Sir Thomas 
Munro.) 

Just how much the foreign traders and 
merchants in India did to foment in- 
ternal dissensions and perpetuate rival 
feuds by bribing first one prince, then 
another, sometimes both at the same 
time, to make war against each other 
until the country lay helpless and ex- 
hausted, a prey to English ambitions, is 
adequately described in the histories and 
memories of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries which treat of India and 
the men who went there to exploit her 
riches. Macauley’s “Biography of Lord 
Clive,” “Mill’s History of British In- 
dia,” “Burke’s Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings” throw some light on the man- 
ner in which India was subjected to 
British domination. Perhaps Sir Philip 
Francis epitomizes those methods best 
in a few vivid phrases which have come 
down through time: “From counting- 
houses to forts; from forts to fortifica- 
tions; from fortifications to garrisons; 
from garrisons to armies, and from 
armies to conquest—thus went English 
aggression in India, and the result was 
inevitable. Where we could not find 
a danger, we invariably succeeded in 
finding the pretext for a quarrel.” 

“The British have made life and prop- 
erty secure.” (Mr. de Puy.) 

Secure indeed for themselves, but bit- 
terly insecure for the Indians. “In 
eleven years, according to official esti- 
mate, one-eighth of the entire agricul- 
tural population of Bombay was sold out 
of house and home for default in the col- 
lection of land revenue. ‘Selling out’ 
means not only the ryot’s land and mud 
hut, but his cattle, plow, cooking uten- 
sils, bed'~everything except the rags 
which he and his family wore.” (C. J. 
O’Donnell, “The Failure of Lord Cur- 
con.”) 

The Famine Commission of 1901 re- 
ported that one-fourth of the cultivators 
of the Bombay presidency had lost their 
land, while less than one-fifth were free 
from debt. 

Mr. S. S. Thorburn, revenue commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, reported of one 
district that “quite half the old agricul- 
turists are already ruined beyond re- 
demption in 126 villages and their farms 
have passed into the hands of the money- 
lenders, whom our system is making 
masters of the community.” He also 
stated that “the primary cause for bor- 
rowing was to pay the land revenue and 
the second, to buy seed grain.” 

Keir Hardie, in his book, “India,” de- 
scribes the security of both life and 
property in India as he saw it in 1907. 
Speaking to an old man, he asks: “Last 
year you mortgaged your land to pay 
your rent and buy food. This year you 
have no land to mortgage, and famine 
is coming. What will you do? Every 
rib could be seen through his skin and 
his face was gaunt and drawn, but his 
faith was strong. Looking me in the 
eyes he said simply, ‘Trust in God.’ ‘Why 
not trust in the Government?’ I asked. 
That, however, had nat entered his 
thoughts. In normal times they are 
starved, and when scarcity comes, they 
have no resources to fall back upon. 
Their honesty is proverbial, they borrow 
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and lend by word of mouth, and the 
repudiation of a debt is almost unknown; 
they are strict teetotalers, and vegetari- 
ans, and if they cling to primitive meth- 
ods, it is mainly because they are taught 
no others, and are bereft of heart or 
hope. That they have seen better days 
brooks no denial—and it scarce admits 
of a doubt that their condition has 
worsened considerably under British 
rule.” 

“Thirty million people died of hunger 
in India in forty years—what number 
died of disease in the same period will 
never be known, but all are agreed that 
the plague is persisting in a manner 
hitherto unknown, and I believe the 
cause to be the growing poverty of the 
people.” (Keir Hardie, “India,”) 

“There is no proof nor probability 
that the people were ever better educated 
than they are now.” (Mr. de Puy.) 

“There were 80,000 native schools in 
Bengal previous to British occupation, 
or one for every 400 of the population.” 
(Max Muller.) 

“In every Hindu village which has re- 
tained its old form I am assured that 
the children are generally able to read, 
write and cipher, but where we have 
swept away the old village system, as in 
Bengal, there the village school has also 
disappeared.” (Ludlow, Hist. of Br. 
India.) 

The ancient Hindu University of Na- 
landa used to feed, clothe and educate 
70,000 pupils annually, free of all ex- 
pense. There were many of these seats 
of learning scattered throughout India, 
famous to Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
Arabian and Chinese scholars. 

“The wonderful system of govern- 
mental hospitals.” (Mr. de Puy.) 

Accerding to the Indian Year Book 
for 1919, there is for every 170,000 in- 
dividuals, one public health officer, and 
one hospital for every 70,000 of popula- 
tion in British India, statistics including 
hospitals privately endowed by Indians, 
of which there are many. 

“No famines have occurred since the 
government has taken up the rebuilding 
of the old irrigation works.” (Mr. de 
Puy.) 

From 1800 to 1900, there were thirty- 
one widespread famines with a total 
death of 32,000,000 souls. 

From 1900 to 1910 three great famines 
and frequent scarcities with a death toll 
of 7,000,000 directly and 3,000,000 from 
weakness. 

In 1918-19, as a result of over-expor- 
tation of war supplies and foods, India 
suffered and still suffers from a nation- 
wide famine in which 32,000,000 human 
lives have been lost in the past eight 
months alone, more than once and a 
half the total deaths of the great war. 
The following is culled from a Toronto 
newspaper, suppressed by the British 
government in its attempt to give pub- 
licity to conditions: 

“Appalling conditions prevail through- 
out India. Thirty-two million deaths 
have occurred already; one hundred and 
fifty million are on the verge of starva- 
tion. Plague and famine are rampant. 
Death stalks the land, taking its toll. 
The existing conditions are unparalleled 
elsewhere in the history of the world. 
The poor have eaten all their food and 
thousands of living skeletons are too 
weak to carry their water jars.” 

Evetyn Roy. 
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On one occasion up in the Argonne, 
during a particularly brisk bombard- 
ment, an infantry lieutenant was 
worming his way over the ground in 
search of shelter. He presently came 
upon a deep and narrow hole and, 
with much joy, commenced to lower 
himself into it. He had scarcely pro- 
vided cover for one leg when a head, 
apparently belonging to an orderly, 
emerged from another orifice close by. 
“Don’t go in there, lieutenant,” said 
the orderly in a strong foreign accent. 
“That’s the hole Captain Schmidt 
jumps into.” 

ofete 


After a somewhat hilarious Christ- 
mas Day a man called up his son be- 
fore it was light and told him to go 
and harness the donkey. The young 
man obeyed, but did not take a light 
with him. It so happened that the 
night before had been very frosty, and 
an old cow had strayed into the sta- 
ble and driven the donkey out. Think- 
ing the young man a long time absent 
the father went to ascertain the cause 
of the delay. “Jack, what are you do- 
ing?” he called when he fourid the 
stable in darkness. “Why, I can’t get 
the collar over the donkey’s head,” re- 
plied Jack. “His ears are frozen.” 

feet 2 

For the proper Christmasing of Christ- 
mas, the pleasing of the kiddies must be 
the big part of it. Kids and candy al- 
ways go together. Why not remember 
your kiddie friends with candy, the best 
and sweetest, in a gift box or basket of 
the prettiest and neatest from the Jo- 
sephine Burgh Lackland Gift Shop, 118 
North Euclid avenue, St. Louis. 
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Coming Shows 


The attraction at the Gayety theatre for the 
coming week commencing with the matinee 
performance on Sunday matinee will be “The 
Maids of America” presenting an entirely new 
entertainment. The book for the musical 
comedy by William K. Wells is entitled 
“Without Rhyme or Reason” and is in two 
acts and six scenes. This permits interpola- 
tion of a score of specialties, song numbers 
and dancing acts. The scenes are laid in 
“Jazzonia.” It is ‘A Melo-Jazz-Matic Play.” 
The company comprises such well-known 
burlesque entertainers as Bobby Barry, George 
Leon, Florence Rother, George E. Snyder, 
Jane Mae, Rogers Ellsworth and Golden and 
May Stanley. There will be the usual daily 
matinee and night performances during the 
engagement here. 
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Marie Dressler, world’s greatest come- 
dienne, who devoted more than three and a 
half years to government service before and 
during the war, has returned to the stage, 
bringing back with her the most noted of all 
her successor; ‘Tillie’s Nightmare,” which 
has been revised and outfitted with new 
scenery and costumes, which she will present 
as the Christmas week attraction at the Shu- 
bert-Jefferson Theatre. St. Louis theatre- 
goers will recall with interest Miss Dressler’s 
last visit to this city during the Fifth Liverty 
Loan drive, when in one evening She | ad- 
dressed audiences in fourteen of this city’s 
moving picture houses. ‘The woman Paul 
Revere” she was called and this record fol- 
lowed Miss Dressler on her sensational tour 
from Washington to Los Angeles when she 
made just 142 speeches in a period of twenty- 
eight days. She was a leading and inspiring 
personality too in the actor’s strike last sum- 
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Guy Bates Post has scored a triumph in 
“The Masquerader” on his transcontinental 
tour. Play and star are thrillers of the su- 
preme class. From the novel prologue to 
the final curtain-fall, the John Hunter Booth 
dramatization of Katherine Cecil Thurston’s 
popular novel, is_a fascinating and impressive 
piece of work. Mr. Post is. nothing short of 
wonderful in his impersonation of John Chil- 
cote, M. P., a drug addict, and of John 
Loder, his physical double and moral _ anti- 
thesis. To each characterization Post brings 
power and subtlety of art in different degree. 
He is a fine actor and a most remarkable 
elocutionist. The producer, Richard Walton 
Tully, has given “The Masquerader”’ settings 
of a most lavish and heavy character, making 
for a rare impressiveness. he cast is 
worthy of the star and the play, embracing 


such players as Alice John, Lidnel Belmore, 
Ruby Gordon, Audrey Anderson, Clarence 
Handyside, Regionald Carrington and others. 
[his aggregation will appear in St. Louis at 
the Shubert-Jefferson the week commencing 
Sunday, Dec. 28th. 
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Fred Stone, the inimitable, will begin a 
two-weeks’ engagement at the American thea- 
tre next Sunday night in Charles Dilling- 
ham’s production of the musical extravaganza 
“Jack o’Lantern.” This is the original pro- 
duction that ran for a straight year at the 
Globe theatre, New York, and had _ similar 
long runs in Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 
last season. He has repeated in Chicago this 
season with two record-breaking weeks, and 
in the short tour he is making he has broken 
records in every city he has been. 
Fred Stone leaps out of a hay wagon early 
in the evening a three-ring circus begins that 
winds up with a thrilling skating scene in 
which Stone excells even the famous Char- 
lotte. There is no livelier entertainment, 
and none with such magnitude of heavy and 
costly effects. The box office sale opens to- 
day and seats may be had for all perform- 
ances including Christmas and New Year’s 
matinees. 


fe 
Wilkie Bard, brightest star of TLondon’s 
music halls, touring America for the first 
time, will appear twice daily at the Orpheum 
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as the entertainer-in-chief with a new line of 
comedy characterizations during the week be- 
ginning Monday. Fresh from their six- 
months’ success as Y. M. C. A. entertainers 
in France, Will M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne 
will appear in the former’s own play, “The 
Man Who Butted In,” and at each perform- 
ance Mr, Cressy will talk on his experiences 
with the A. E Ryan & Orlob will offer 
a new musical prescription entitled ‘“Non- 
Alcoholic But _ Intoxicating.” Patricola, a 
scintillating melodist with violin and voice 
needs no ‘introduction. “The Current of 
Fun,” presenting Madam Burnell, the scien- 
tific enigma, will be an entertaining feature. 
Ray W. Snow, assisted by Narine Velmar in 
“You Pick ’Em,” and Libby & Nelson with 
thrills and fun on tires, complete the 
ill. 


_ “The Grenadier Girls,” in timely and ar- 
tistic tunes and airs, will be the headliners 
of the Columbia’s vaudeville bill for the last 
half of the current week. It is the best ef- 
fort yet of Ralph Dunbar, librettist of high 
vaudeville. The principal picture will be Olive 
Thomas, the former Ziegfeld Follies beauty, in 
Pauline Phillips’ and Marion Short’s “Out 
Yonder,” a Ralph Ince production. The popu- 
lar team, Arthur Angel and Violet Fuller, a 
character actor and clever comedienne, have an 
act well-named “Music and Chatter. Other 
good numbers will be Skipper, Kennedy and 





Louis’ Leading 


SHUBERT - JEFFERSON ** 


Playhouse 


WEEK—Commencing Sunday Dec. 21—Seats Now 


Mats. Sun. Xmas and Sat., 50c to $2 
Evening Prices, 50c to $2.50. 


Popular Price 
Mat. Wed., $1.50 


MARIE DRESSLER 


In a Revised Production of 


“Tillie’s Nightmare” 


An Entirely New Dream 


See and Hear Tillie Settle the Peace Fight 
In Paris 


A Merry Whirl 
of Fun and Music 


N. Y. Beauty Chorus 





Ladies, Leave ’Em 
Off and Laugh 
In Comfort 

















You are invited to make your reser- 
vation now for the New Year's Eve 
Supper and Dance at Hotel Statler. 


The management suggests —and 
urges—early reservations, because 


there will undoubtedly be a flood ot 
requests a little later, and the first- 
comers have, naturally, an advantage. 


Supper Service and dancing from nine- 
thirty o'clock. Five dollars per cover. 
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n the hand. 


Few people outside of this territory have ever seen such nuts as these. 
If not more t han pleased, return nuts and we will refund your money. 


GULF COAST PRODUCTS CO., Fairhope, Ala. 


MAMMOTH PAPER SHELL PECANS 


DIRECT TO YOU BY PARCEL POST 
FIVE POUNDS, FIVE DOLLARS 


Can be egsily broken 











The Problem Solved— 
‘“‘WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 


“CICARDPS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 


920 Market St. 








EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 


Saint Louis 








‘1o0¢ 
25¢ 


(Ask For A-K Tabs] 


PANDA KATIA 


R HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN = 


TABLETS 








Delmar 738 


20 Ibs. for $1.00 


SUGAR? NO, BUT CLOTHES ARE SWEET 


WET WASH 


4228-30 FINNEY AVENUE 


JUSTIN T. FLINT LAUNDRY COMPANY 


Lindell 2715 

















2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 





VAUDEVILLE 


Mats.(Ex. Sat.-Sun.), 15 to 50c. Eves., 25-35-50-75-$1 





~ BE WISE, AND GO AND SEE THOSE. 
Regular Soldier Boys of the 27th Division 


“PUTTING it OVER” 





Transfield Sisters 


YOU SURE WILL ENJOY 


Homer B. Mason & Marguerite Keeler 
T. Roy Barnes & Bessie Crawford 
Harry Jolson; Ashley & Dietrich 
The Vivians; Bob Tip & Co. 








Gayety Theatre 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 








THIS WEEK 


THE SIGHTSEERS “ry 





Next Week—MAIDS OF AMERICA 











Nine Acts 


Show Never Stops—i1 








A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 


GRAND sive ven 5-30¢ 


Valentine Vox 


of Good Vaudeville | wg, —- 


and Pictures 
A. M.toll P.M. Daily 





j Miniature 
THAT'S GOING SOME estes 
Louis Hart—Lee & Bennett 

—Mabel Harper 
Billy Broad — Morgan & 


Ray—Tokio Murati - 
Pictures 


-Comedy 














STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—-2:15 AND 8:15 





With HARRY STEPPE> 


SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


RAZZLE DAZZLE, 1919 





NEXT WEEK—JAZZ BABIES 














The New Columbia 


Five Big Acts 





THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.--Cease——less——11 p. m. 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Latest Features 





James 


“College Campus Capers;” 
and 


Reeves, in 
and Kennedy 


Jackson, versatile artist, 
Nelson, acrobatic dancing. 
2. 
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Skillful and intrepid equilibration far from 
the ordinary routine is the thrill and charm 
of the act of Fred Zobedie and Company. “The 
Advertiser” is a surprise act on original lines 
to be presented by Alice Nelson, a handsome 
comedienne. Pat Renard and Betty Jordan 
have a musical comedy in little which they call 
“The New Hotel Clerk.’ The Three Beau- 
ties, who look it, give a classy sketch en- 
titled “In a Travesty.” The Norris Animal 
introducing beautiful Shetland pony, 
collie and_ fox terrier dogs, baboons and a 
baby pig; Harry Tenny and Company, young 
singers of young songs; Jessie Millar, “The 
Modern Orphea;” Dusenberry and Bonnie, 
songs and dances of the late “Midnight Re- 
vue;” the Animated Weekly, Current Events, 
Fletcher's Screen Monologue, and Mutt and 
Jeff and Sunshine comedies complete the show. 

ote 

Billy Hart and his “Circus Girls, ” leading 
the attractions at the Grand Opera House next 
week, are in theselves a whole show of rip- 
roaring laughing entertainment, in an act con- 
sisting of singing, dancing, talking and_ bur- 
lesque mind reading. 
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Marts and Money 


six points in 
have 


Novelty, 


After rallying four to 
many cases, Wall Street 
again yielded to selling pressure, induced 
largely by the Supreme Court devision 
on the war-time prohibition act, and 
postponement of action on the stock div- 
idend question. The upholding of the 
prohibition measure evoked heavy sell- 
ing of Industrial Alcohol and U. Ss. 
Food Products. General liquidation was 
furthered also by a renewed advance in 
money rates. Call loans were made at 9 
per cent. Time funds were quoted 
mostly at 7 per cent. The probability is 
that Stock Exchange folks are taking 
an exaggerated view of the significance 
of the validation of the prohibition act, 
which has been argued pro and con for 
months. At all events, the ruling af- 
fects only a limited number of stocks. 

The foremost factor in the market 
still is the state of affairs in the money 
and foreign exchange departments. In 
the latter, the tendency has been upward 
in the past two days. Actual changes 
have not been important, though, so 
far, sterling being quoted at $3.7250 for 


prices 


demand, and francs at $3.7365. A not. 
able feature was the gain in the value 
of Spanish pesetas, which put the rate 
near its nominal value. It was observed 
with interest that the percentage of 
cash held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
for redemption of note circulation and 
deposits decreased from 46.4 on Decem- 
ber 6 to 46 the other day. This change 
occurred despite the addition of $6,400,- 
000 in cash on hand, $8,000,000 in gold 
being added to the amount held by for- 
eign interests. Issuance of $26,000,000 
to circulation since November 7 was the 
main cause of the decline in reservation, 
Higher prices for labor and commod- 
ities are one of the chief causes of 
the expansion in reserve notes. 

The latest monthly report of the Steel 
Corporation was of a strikingly favor- 
able character. The total of unfilled or- 
ders on November 30 was 7,128,330 tons, 
or 645,600 above the previous monthly 
report. Elimination of the coal crisis 
will undoubtedly bring further improve- 
ment in steel production. The last week- 
ly advices indicated some contraction. 
Steel common continues firm at 102%, 
though the bear faction made repeated 
bold assaults in the past few days. The 
recurrent setbacks of two or three points 
have led to singularly limited liquida- 
tion, and so long as holders are disin- 
clined to sell on a large scale, serious 
impairment of the stock’s value may be 
regarded as improbable. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, the top price has been 115%, 
which contrasts with a maximum of 
116% in 1918. It is evident from this 
that the stock’s market position is stead- 
ily growing stronger. Of course, the 
contingency of a break to about 95 has 
yet to be reckoned with. 

Copper shares remain neglected, in so 
far as real investment buying is con- 
cerned. According to latest official 
statements, the mining output shows no 
material variation from previous month- 
ly or quarterly figures. The metal’s 
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““Cheerily Now, on 
Christmas Day” 


To dine at the Statler on Christmas Day will 
be to dine well and cheerily, and may add no 
little to your ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 


Your enjoyment, and that of your family or 
friends, is assured by the carefully-prepared 
menu, the good music, the pleasant surroundings 
which our Christmas-time arrangements for you 


provide. 


Specief service at a fixed price ($2 per person) 
from 12 noon till 8 p.m. Telephone for Mable reser- 
vations if you want to be sure of your favorite place. 


HOTEL STATLER 
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value is down to 18 cents a pound, about 
5 cents under the year’s high mark. Ow- 
ing to high cost of production, the 
prevailing price indicates only a slight 
margin of profit. This applies especially 
to non-porphyry properties. The dis- 
advantage is more or less offset by in- 
creased mining of silver and the quota- 
tions of $1.33 for the metal. 

Speculation in New York tracgion 
shares is fostered by rising values and 
rumors of municipal ownership. Inter- 
borough Consolidated common and pre- 
ferred are considered in speculative cir- 
cles as commendable purchases for a 
long pull. They are rated at 4% and 
141%4 at this moment. Attempts to raise 
traction prices fifteen to twenty points 
are hampered by remembrance of severe 
losses sustainedin the last three years 
by many thousands of investors. It pre- 
vents a diversion of large amounts of 
capital into companies of this category. 

Railroad values were only moderately 
affected by the downward drift in other 
representative quarters. Prediction of 
sharp declines after deferment of return 
to stockholders were not fulfilled. This 
again intimates that the downward cause 
has virtually culminated, at least in the 
better class of securities of this kind. 

The statement of the Clearing House 
discloses excess reserves of $28,233,000, 
implying a shrinkage of $25,059,000. Bond 
dealers report a slight betterment in 
their business and voice the belief that 
a definite favorable turn will be seen 
after January 15, when surplus money 
will return to New York in large 
amounts. This backward movement is 
witnessed in the first four months of 
every year. The good condition of the 
municipal bond market is once more 
brought to our notice by the report that 
the $2,040,000 bonds of light, power, and 
street railway systems of Seattle, Wash., 
have been sold. The number of sub- 
scribers largely surpassed expectations. 

The Agricultural Department informs 
us that the total area devoted to winter 
wheat is 38,770,000 acres, against a re- 
vised estimate of 50,489,000 acres on the 
like date in 1918. Taken all in all, the 
agricultural and food prospects of the 
world remain decidedly dubious, despite 
the anticipation of enlarged production 
in Eorupe and Asia in 1920. 

Finance in St. Louis. 

On the local stock exchange they are 
doing a considerable volume of trans- 
actions, with prices firm in practically 
all the principal quarters. Shares of real 
quality were quite active of late, though 
banking shares remained in a state of 
comparative neglect. Twenty Boatmen’s 
Bank were taken at 130, twenty-five 
Mercantile Trust at 365, eighty-three 
Mississippi Valley Trust at 300, and 
sixty-three First National at 218.50. The 
broadening of general business is very 
likely to assume still more striking pro- 
portions with and after the approach 
of the holidays. The daily totals of bank 
clearings are of favorable import. 


od 
Local Quotations. 
Bid. Asked 
Natl. Bank of Commerce... 137 139% 
Mississippi Valley Trust.... ree 
Title Guaranty Trust.......... ges 70 
United Railways com........ ; 1% 1% 
NS, |, Ee een rs 
O° aa 49% 50 
Cass Av. & F. G. 4%s........ ie 90% 
Fulton Iron com.............-.--- 77 79% 
Cont. Port. Cement com.... 99 tbs 
Certain-teed Ist pfd............ 89 90 
Mice-Btix:, 20 DEG. cccciccccasssn<exe 97% 


Indiahoma_ Refining.............- 10 : 10% 
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Laclede Steel 
POPOGMOCOI “REGER cssctesiccisecésscsccs.° “ovnaes 36 


Mo. Portland Cement...... SI = wee 
International Shoe com....... 137%: icant 
Brown Shoe pfd............ stds 100 101 
Sts BOWIE Screw.c.ciceccs.csccsss 199) 
OCUMNS COM, ces. sciccis.cce _ 76% 80 
Hydraulic P. Brk. com........ 9% 10 
Gk RAs Wey Sisco teccsontaes cos ‘ 53% 53% 
Marland Refining.................. 6% 6% 
National Candy com............ 154% 159 
Century Electric ............... se Sates 207 
ee Os ee OOD: OSisveiecass serene 49% 


cd 
Answers to Inquiries. 


Recunar Reaver, St. Louis—(1) New Haven 
and Hartford looks like a tempting buy at 
26%, the price denoting sufficient discounting 
of depressive factors. A reaction to 21 would 
appear improbable, heavy holdings having been 
liquidated for several years. 


JaMEs, Baton Rouge, La.—Russian Govern- 
ment 5%s are selling at 2514, or near the very 
lowest price ever seen for them. Despite the 
unhappy state of things at present, there still 
is some reason for believing that a new and 
powerful Russia will evolve from the existing 
chaos. The Soviet program will largely be 
modified. Such has been the outcome of all 
previous revolutions. Retain your bonds and 
invest part of your surplus funds in good se- 
curities still selling at figures promising sub- 
stantial speculative and investment returns at 
a not remote future. 


W. Y., Joliet, Ill—M. O., Wheeling, W. Va. 
—The 6 per cent debenture 6s of the New 
York Central, quoted at 90% and maturing in 
May, 1935, are not a high grade investment. 
They are about ten points under the highest 
of the year. They seem well suited to your 
purposes, the yield being well above the aver- 
age obtainable on similar rail bonds. They sold 
at 118 in 1916 on the curb market. (2) St. 
Louis & San Francisco income 6s should be 
bought if price declines to 39. 


Question, Wheeling, W. Va.—The Ohio 
Cities Gas Co. in encouraging condition. The 
yearly rate of $4.00 seems secure. Total sur- 
plus at end of 1918 was $47,379,366. Company 
has acquired valuable properties in other states, 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia in particu- 
lar. There’s strong probability of an advance 
to 60 in the next three months. There are 
no signs that the pool which regulated the 
stock some months ago has dissolved. 
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Felicity of the Flat Dweller 


If existing as a flatter 
You are conscious of a matter 
Which is causing much rejoicing in 
such places. 


There’s a difference in the atmos-‘ 


Phere; the temperature’s like Pat- 
mos, 
And the mercury is prancing through 
its paces. 


Every rubber plant is stretching, 
The mosquito now is fetching 
Out his weapons for a supplementary 

season, 
While each corpulent canary 
Pipes a march tune military; 
And it is not difficult to guess the rea- 
son. 


On arising in the morning 
Those chill shivers die a-borning, 
While the bathroom’s almost tropic in 
its greeting, 
And your customary frolic 
When the infant has the colic 
Isn’t frigid—nay, in fact it’s some- 
times heating! ‘ 
‘There’s an odor like a dozen 
Warm flatirons, and a buzzin’ 
As from hiving bees on hedges of 
Hymetus. 
It’s the radiator’s sizzle! 
Steam has started in to mizzle. 
We'll be happy—if the janitor will let 
us. 
-—Maurice Morris, in New York Sun. 
bel 
Teacher—Now, can any of you tell me 
which is the most dangerous part of an 
automobile? Tommy (who walks to 
and from school)—Yes, ma’am; the 
driver !—Judge. 
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Bevo is a part 
of the game>> 
it makes good 
Sportsmen and 
more enjoyable 
sport +++ good 
fellowship, health 
and refreshment 
++best to train 
on and gain on. 
















OCG us eat OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 


Tho all~year-cound sott drink 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH {WEAN 


ST. LOUIS 







Le 


Sold everywhere~ Lr, rf « gS cmon 
families supplied by | 
ue druggist and 

ealer-~ ~-Visitors are 
cordially invited to 
inspect our plant. 








OFFICES FOR RENT IN 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 





The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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NOTICE 
to 


Taxpayers 


Collector's Office, City Hall 








Only a few days remain in which Taxes 
for the Year 1919 can be paid without 


penalties. 


Would advise those who desire to pay 
this month, and be promptly waited on, 
not to wait until the last few days when 
the office is crowded. 


Statements will be furnished if requests 
are accompanied by postage. 


EDMOND KOELN 


Collector of the Revenue 
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